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THE SPEAKER 


SATURDAY, APRIL 19, 1890. 





NOTES OF THE DAY. 


— 

Tue Daily News did admirable service on Tuesday by 
bringing together a series of extracts showing the opinions of 
certain leading members of the Unionist party on the question 
of advances of money by the English Government for the 
purpose of buying out the Irish landlords. Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN, of course, was well to the fore in these extracts with his 
declaration that the risk which Mr. GLADsTONE in the Land 
Bill of 1886 proposed that we should take, was one upon which 
no private individual and no financial company would have 
lent a single farthing. Lorp SaLisBuRY was not less pro- 
nounced in his hostility tothe expenditure of money in buying out 
the landlords ; he was, indeed, quite pathetic in his recommen- 
dation that the money might much better be spent in deporting 
the Irish people to the uttermost ends of the earth. And 
his views upon this point were echoed by Sir MICHAEL 
Hicks-BeacH. Mr. GOscHEN regarded any proposal to buy 
out the landlords of Ireland as one which must add to the 
burdens and grievances of the Irish people; whilst Lorp 
HARTINGTON declared that it was idle to think that the Eng- 
lish Government could ever expect from Ireland the money 
which it might have advanced for land purchase. Nothing 
is more clear than that four years ago nearly the whole of the 
men who are now seeking to commit this country to a costly 
and ill-devised scheme, not for the settlement, but the un- 
settlement of the Irish Land Question, professed to be wholly 
opposed to any proceeding of the kind. It would be very 
interesting to observe how these gentlemen reconcile their 
present proposals with their past professions. 


‘THE Daily News has also inserted a letter written by the 
late Mr. Bricut in November, 1887, on the subject of the 
Irish Land Question. “ The idea of buying up or buying out 
the proprietary class,” said Mr. Bricut, “seems to be mon- 
strous, unnecessary, and unjust. For Parliament to insist on 
compulsory sale would be to gratify the disloyal leaders in 
Ireland ; they wish to get rid of the proprietary class, and 
they say and perhaps they believe that they could unite the 
whole of Ireland in hostility to England. To get rid of the 
proprietors will be to establish a wholesale system of absen- 
teeism, and to make the Chancellor of the Exchequer the 
great receiver of the rents from the great all-Ireland absentee 
estate. Is it possible that any sane statesman will consent to 
such a scheme or offer to Parliament and the country so wild 
a policy as that involved in it?” 


Wit whatever force these arguments might apply to Mr. 
(GLADSTONE’S proposals, they undoubtedly apply still more 
strongly to the proposals of Mr. BaLrour. It is notorious 
that the country was largely influenced in its rejection of Mr. 
GLADSTONE’S policy in 1886 by the arguments used, regard- 
ing the advance of English money for the settlement of the 
Land Question, by men like Mr. Bricut, Lorp SaLisspury, 
and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. With what show of honesty can 
the Unionists of to-day bring forward a scheme which, where 
it differs from the scheme of Mr. GLApDsTONE, does so only in 








increasing enormously the risk which it is proposed that the 
English taxpayer should incur ? 





THE opening of New Tipperary was celebrated on Satur- 
day by a demonstration in which not only Mr. WILLIAM 
O'BRIEN and Mr. MiIcHAEL Davitt, but a large number of 
English members of Parliament and other politicians took part. 
It is quite clear that this particular act in the social war which 
is now being carried on in Ireland was regarded by the friends 
of the Irish tenantry and of Irish Nationalism as a triumph, 
and it is no proof to the contrary that some of the newspaper- 
correspondents should affirm that many of Mr. SMirH-Barry’s 
tenants were coerced into giving up their holdings under him 
and into joining their comrades in the new departure. No 
trustworthy evidence of this has been adduced, but, on the 
contrary, all the testimony which has been laid before us 
seems to show that the movement was one of those spon- 
taneous steps which testify at once to the cohesion which 
prevails among the Irish people, and their readiness to incur 
heavy pecuniary sacrifices for the attainment of the common 
object which they have at heart. 





Lorp WoLMeER would have been well advised if he had 
stayed at home this week, and done his work as one of the 
Unionist Whips, instead of going to Edinburgh to deliver a 
discourse on three successive evenings on the subject of the 
PARNELL Commission. That Lorp WoLMER could have any- 
thing to say on the subject which could be of the smallest 
possible interest to the people of Edinburgh we do not for a 
moment believe; and as a matter of fact it seems that the 
burden of his three lectures was simply to preach the moral 
that Mr. PARNELL had fallen so low that any man—or 
newspaper—was entitled to fling stones at him. There 
is always something interesting, however, in the study of a 
man who, whilst denying that Mr. PARNELL has suffered 
any substantial wrong at the hands of the Zimes, can 
calmly describe him as “an unscrupulous and continuous 
libeller.” This is on a par, alike in logic and good taste, with 
the remark by Mr.St. JoHN Broprick, that “he knew no Irish 
member who had not made a good thing by agitation.” Mr. 
Broprick would be mightily offended at the suggestion that 
he also had made “‘a good thing” out of his patriotism ; and 
yet it is on record that he receives £1,500 a year for the per- 
formance of the not very onerous duties he discharges as 
a subordinate (and insignificant) member of the present 
Ministry. 





Tue cause of Irish Home Rule continues to find a 
valuable, though unwilling, ally in PRoFEssoR TYNDALL. 
Speaking at Haslemere on Wednesday, after a somewhat 
tardy disclaimer of any feeling of personal disrespect to Mr. 
GLADSTONE, PROFESSOR TYNDALL went on to “ protest against 
putting such brave Protestant men as the Ulster men under the 
control of the ignorant peasantry and bigoted priesthood of 
the West and South of Ireland. If strong language were 
permissible, he would declare that to produce such an in- 
version of what was right and’ just would be a sin of a most 
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damnable character.” This is excellent: PRorEssoR TYNDALL 
at least does net conceal the fact that his opposition to 
Home Rule is based upon his desire to maintain the 
supremacy of the Ulster Protestant minority over the 
Catholic majority of the rest of Ireland. Any equality 
among the different races and religions occupying the island 
is, to use his own phrase, “ damnable.” 


Primrose Day has dawned upon us once more, and those 
members of the “great Conservative party” in whom the 
sense of the ridiculous is lost will once more endeavour to 
serve their cause by bedecking themselves with large bunches 
of primroses, quite in the fashion of bumpkins on a holiday 
jaunt. If they would content themselves with wearing 
coloured ribbons, medals, or any other party devices they 
chose to adopt, we should have no cause of quarrel with 
them. But we own that it seems a grievous thing in the eyes of 
sensible Englishmen that this absurd and vulgar demonstra- 
tion of pretended reverence for LorpD BEACONSFIELD should 
threaten the extinction of one of our favourite flowers. Lorp 
BEACONSFIELD was much more worthy of popular admiration 
than many of his admirers have any conception of. He was 
certainly one of the most interesting figures in English political 
life, and his personal career offers an example to everybody. 
By all means let us do full justice to his name and his memory. 
But this use of Lorp BEACONSFIELD’s name as an advertise- 
ment for the Toryism of to-day is only one degree less nauseous 
than the abuse of the primrose to the same intent. 


Mr. MATTHEWS’ private secretary hopes to displace MR. 
Jacopy in Mid Derbyshire—a hope which, if figures are to be 
trusted, is entirely without foundation—and in addressing a 
meeting in the division last week he made a revelation. He 
referred to the impartiality of the Special Commission, 
and announced, with an air of certainty, that at the present 
moment Sir JAMES HANNEN is a Home Ruler. Why “at 
the present moment”? Has the mass of evidence brought 
before the Commission effected the conversion of its Pre- 
sident? It really does not seem antecedently improbable. 


AN attempt, likely to be more successful than the ill- 
advised Strikes Bill, to establish Boards of Conciliation for 
labour disputes, was initiated at a meeting of delegates of 
labour organisations and of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce, held on Wednesday evening. A board is to be 
formed for each trade, composed of equal numbers of em- 
ployers and employed, and a general Conciliation Board to 
discuss appeals, while in the last resort arbitration may be 
resorted to by mutual consent. The details are at present 
purposely left vague, to be filled in as experience may 
suggest. What seems needed in these matters is to get rid 
of the element of authority, and (as in the recent coal strike) 
regard the questions in dispute simply as matters of business 
—to have, in short, not courts, but councils for consultation. 


WE need hardly say that it is too much to expect the 
Calcutta correspondent of the Zimes to do justice to any 
Indian official who is believed to sympathise with what may 
be regarded as the Liberal policy*in India. We cannot be 
surprised, therefore, that in leaving Bombay Lorp Reay has 
been followed by the notorious opponent of the Ilbert Bill 
with a criticism on his administration of the most unfavour- 
able character. Happily the English public knows better 
than to take its views of Indian questions from a writer whose 
prejudices manifestly make it impossible for him to do justice 
to any man who happens to be the advocate of a policy to 
which he himself is opposed. Lorp Reay cannot suffer in 





the estimation of anyone whose opinion is worth having from 
the attack of which he has been made the subject in the 
columns of the Zimes. 





Mr. STaNnLey reached Cannes on Saturday last, and 
rested there quietly until Thursday, engaged in the prepara- 
tion of his forthcoming volume for the press. On Thursday 
he started for Paris and Brussels. It is to be regretted 


| that the action of Emin Pasa in ostentatiously cutting 


himself off from all friendly intercourse with his rescuer, 
and throwing in his lot with the German officers in Equa- 
torial Africa, should have led to Mr. Stanvey himself 
being involved in a discussion of a somewhat personal 
nature. The attacks which have been made upon the 
great explorer by certain persons at Berlin are eminently 
discreditable, and the attempt to prove that the rescue 
of Emin PASHA was a mere feint, designed to deceive 
the public as to the real character of the recent expedition, is 
one that may be dismissed with contempt. It is pitiful, how- 
ever, to see to what an extent national jealousies and ani- 
mosities may carry men. We are glad to believe that the 
better part of the German people have no sympathy with the 
traducers of Mr. STANLEY. 


THE eminently unsatisfactory discussion on the state of 
Armenia, in the House of Commons last Monday, served 
only to emphasise afresh the failure of the Treaty of Berlin. 
Our part in the execution of that Treaty is apparently limited 
to making representations from time to time to the Porte— 
which pays no attention—and then waiting for the other 
Powers to offer us theirsupport. Yetit was Lorp SALISBURY 
and Lorp BEACONSFIELD who originated the Treaty, and 
who moreover entered into special engagements with the 
same object in the Anglo-Turkish Convention. Cynical 
Liberals pointed out at the time that these provisions were 
merely ornamental. The best tribute to Lorp Bracons- 
FIELD’s memory in the week ending with Primrose Day would 
surely be to attempt to devise some method of giving them 
reality. 


AN alarming rumour comes from the correspondent of 
the Zimes at Rome, indicating that the present sufferings of 
Crete are likely to be increased by others of a kind long 
familiar to Armenia. The Mussulman immigration from the 
Caucasus, which was renewed some time ago, and about 
which some questions were recently asked in the House of 
Commons, is now, it appears, likely to be directed towards 
the confiscated lands of Christians in Crete. No better place 
could be found to develop the tendencies towards brigandage 
that the immigrants have frequently shown in Asia Minor, 
especially when settled in mountainous districts and close to 
an industrious agricultural population. And nothing could 
be more fatal to the peace of Europe than the introduction of 
a large semi-barbarous element into Crete. Perhaps—if the 
rumour is true—the Powers will speak at last, and not this 
time to Greece. 


Mr. SAMUEL J. RANDALL, whose death is just announced 
from America, was one of the most experienced and influential 
leaders of the Democratic party, more than once chosen to 
fill the great post, scarcely second in power to the Presidency, 
of Speaker of* the House of Representatives. As a Pennsy]l- 
vanian, he was naturally, though a Democrat, a strong Pro- 
tectionist, and in fact the leader of the Protectionist section 
of that party. He was rather a parliamentarian and a party 
tactician than a statesman in the European sense of the word; 
but a keen, sharp, clear-headed man, who, as Speaker, won 
the reputation of being not only able and energetic, but as fair 
to opponents as party duty allows any Speaker to be. 
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Tue last members of the noble band of patriots to whom 
modern Italy owes her existence are fast disappearing. 
Among them there were many better known than Count 
AvRELIO SarFi, who has just died at the age of seventy, but 
none more pure, more amiable, more high-minded. He was 
one of the Roman triumvirs of 1849, and spent a large part 
of the years of exile which followed at Oxford, where he 
obtained the post of Taylorian teacher of Italian. When in 
1859 GARIBALDI, after the conquest of Sicily, prepared to cross 
into Italy and drive the Bourbons from Naples, he summoned 
SaFFi, naming him Pro-Dictator of Sicily. Sarr1 complied, 
and spent the rest of his life in his ‘own country, ultimately 
establishing himself on his little paternal estate, about a mile 
from the ancient city of Forli. As he retained his Republican 
principles, he never sought to enter the Italian Chamber, and 
latterly took little direct part in politics, though he was 
always received with warmth and honour at gatherings of 
the Republican party. It was, perhaps, quite as much from 
a feeling of loyalty to old comrades and regard for the memory 
of Mazzini as from his own convictions that he maintained 
this attitude, for he did not speak harshly of the monarchical 
system, or offer opposition to it. Of late years he had 
frequently lectured in winter on literary topics at the Univer- 
sity of Bologna, occupying himself also with a complete 
edition of the works of Mazzini. He had not only a 
singularly cultivated mind but a most simple and lovable 
nature, hardly fitted for the rude shocks of public life. 


Many Englishmen must have seen with amazement the 
news of the arrest and release on bail of Mr. E. L. Gopkin, 
the editor of the Mew York Nation. On what possible pre- 
text a man of such unimpeachable character could have been 
brought into such a position was a puzzle to everybody 
on this side of the Atlantic. The mystery was revealed, 
however, when it was made known that the offence charged 
against Mr. GopkIN was that of “ libelling ” certain notorious 
members of the new “ Tammany Hall Ring,” whose evil fame 
has spread throughout the world. Mr. Gopk1n’s friends may 
await the issue of his trial with perfect equanimity. 





THE destruction of the liberties of the Baltic Provinces of 
Russia proceeds apace. According to a telegram in the 
Times of Tuesday the Czar has signed a Ukase suppressing 
the consistories of the Protestant Church, and placing it 
under the direct control of the Government. This is hardly 
the way to promote the cause of order in these, perhaps, the 
most orderly provinces of the Empire. But the Russian 
Government is strictly doctrinaire. Its theory is that religion 
and nationality are inseparable, and that the Church is simply 
another aspect of the State. This view—which is, of course, 
the ancient Greek and Roman theory, and the basis of the 
worship of the Czesars—-is one of the justifications commonly 
put forward for the principle of Church Establishment; and 
so far as England is concerned, it is no doubt historically 
correct. It is well to have an example of its strict logical 
result. Happily we have always been an illogical people. 


THE Opposition in France is a curious mixture. Last 
Saturday a meeting was held in Paris in support of the 
candidature of M. DruMontT, a Boulangist and anti-Semite, 
for the Municipal Council A Royalist Marquis expressed 
his regret that the Commune had spared the ROTHSCHILDs, 
and promised that the next Revolution should involve the 
slaughter of three hundred thousand usurers. A prominent 
Anarchist who was also present was apparently unable to 
improve upon this language, for as to what he said the 
report is silent. ‘The candidate himself demanded the total 





suppression of the Bourse—a proposal which obtained the 
enthusiastic applause of the many fair leaders of society who 
were present, and who no doubt retained painful memories 
of the financial disasters which befell Paris society some years 
ago in connection with the collapse of the Union Générale. 


HiTHERTO the opposition to a reform in the teaching of 
modern languages has practically come from the teachers 
themselves. It has been a very difficult matter even for an 
adult learning French or German to free himself from the 
burden of grammatical rules and idioms—vulgarly called 
“tips,” imposed at the outset by his teacher—matters which 
are very useful in teaching little boys the virtues of accuracy 
and patience, and in facilitating the giving or withholding of 
marks, but which are not of much practical use, because, un- 
fortunately, people do not consciously speak by rule. The 
common-sense method—disregard the grammar at first, and 
read widely—has however at last been formally approved by 
the conference on modern language teaching held at Chel- 
tenham last Saturday in connection with the Teachers’ Guild. 


OTHER resolutions adopted, perhaps even more surprising 
to teachers of the old school, advise that the grammars of 
the five school languages shall be treated uniformly, that pho- 
netic spelling shall be introduced, and that the Universities 
shall be urged to institute degrees in modern languages. 
Unfortunately the experience of Cambridge does not tell 
in favour of the latter proposal. But the paucity of candid- 
ates complained of there is the fault mainly of the public 
schools. 


Tue Bank of England rate of discount was reduced on 
Thursday from 34 per cent. to 3 per cent. Probably this was 
unavoidable, but it is likely to lead to such an export of gold 
as will bring about a sharp reaction before very long. Already 
French gold coins are being withdrawn from the Bank, and 
the withdrawals will now probably continue on a larger scale, 
while it seems certain that about a million sterling is to be 
sent to Buenos Ayres before very long. The other banks, 
however, and the discount houses and bill brokers, had made- 
up their minds that money is to be very abundant and cheap 
for a long time to come. Borrowers for the Stock Exchange- 
at the fortnightly settlement which ended on Wednesday 
evening obtained all the loans they wanted at 24 per cent. 
Since then loans have been made at from 1 to 1} per cent. >. 
and the discount rate has fallen below 1} per cent. in the- 
open market. 


THERE has been a sharp recovery in prices on the Stock 
Exchange this week, brought about by the low rates of interest 
and discount, by the reduction that has been going on for 
months in speculation, by the general expectation that the 
Egyptian Preference Debt will now be converted, by the an- 
nouncement that a portion of the Turkish Debt is to be con- 
verted, and by the purchase of the Western Railway of Buenos 
Ayres by an English syndicate. All who are interested in 
Argentine securities have jumped to the conclusion that the 
leading financial houses of Europe would not purchase this 
railway had they not decided to help the Argentine Re- 
public through its difficulties at whatever cost. Specu- 
lative sellers, therefore, have been eagerly buying back the 
stocks they sold without possessing them, and a more hopeful 
feeling has sprung up; but the general public still is holding 
aloof from the Stock markets. It knows that, however bankers 
and great capitalists may combine to stave off difficulties, diffi- 
culties exist of a very serious kind in many countries, and it is 
wisely, therefore, abstaining from engaging in new risks. 
General trade continues good, but quiet. The fall in iron 
continues, and there is no improvement in the cotton trade. 
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A PROSPERITY BUDGET. 
emeiipae 

A NY work with which Mr. Goschen concerns himself is 

sure to exhibit close assiduity of mind, much dexterity, 
and general intellectual readiness and resource. He is in- 
disputably one of the three or four c/everes¢ men in the House 
of Commons, employing that much-abused adjective in its 
proper sense ; and if he often shows himself too clever by 
half, that is the defect incident to his type. The speech in 
which he introduced his budget on Thursday night was clear, 
well-ordered, and intelligible, though it made no pretence to 
oratorical charm—which in fact Mr. Goschen never has—or 
to oratorical power, which he has often enough. The arrange- 
ment of topics was skilful; it was relieved by humorous 
strokes and asides ; and every point was well put in the tone 
and manner proper for the higher kind of business exposition. 
The budget will certainly take its place as an important 
budget politically, though not at all of the first importance 
fiscally. It is an electioneering budget; in other words, it is 
designed not to lighten the springs of industry, or to afford 
any memorable relief to large sections of the community, so 
much as it is meant to captivate as many kinds of voters as 
possible. 

The satisfaction that we have a disposable realised surplus 
of £.3,549.000, that a penny in the income-tax, which in Peel’s 
time brought in only £800,000, now produces £ 2,200,000, 
that we can afford to live at the rate of 490,000,000 a year, 
that we have paid off 4 23,000,000 of debt in three successive 
years—all these fine things will be considerably marred by the 
central social fact of Mr. Goschen’s speech, namely, that last year 
there was an increase of 4, 1,800,000 in the revenue derived from 
alcoholic beverages. This is the most important consequence to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer of our having been on an 
ascending curve of national prosperity for a twelvemonth. The 


most interesting portions of the Chancellor's plans hang upon 


— 


this. The tipplers are to pay for the tea-drinkers, and the 
duty on tea is to come down from 6d. to 4d.—a promise 
which was received with dead silence on the Ministerial 


side, as it was heartily cheered on the other side. The 
tippler has further to pay an increased duty of 6d. a 
gallon on foreign and home spirits, and the 3d.*on his 
barrel of beer which was added last year is to be continued— 
the two sources together making a sum of £ 1,304,000, 
which is to local authorities. The ° English local 
authorities will have a million of this, to be used by them in 
increasing the superannuation funds for their police, and 
what brings the Government close to the most burning 
question of the day--for compensating publicans for the 
withdrawal of their licences. This is the point round which 
the battle of the budget will rage, and a very hot battle it will 
be. No new licences are to be issued (though, as Mr. Goschen 
was careful to add, old licences may be transferred), unless 
in the case of new and rising districts. This will please the 
great and powerful temperance party, but the admission of the 
principle of compensation will greatly exasperate them, and 
the small sum to be devoted to the purposes of compensation 
£,350,000 a year in England—will not console them. The 
nthe other hand, though they may have an in- 
terest in the suppression of rivals, will be displeased both by 
the increase of the spirit duty, and by the definite recognition 
f the right of popular elective bodies to deal with the whole 
question of drink regulation. The popularity of the budget 
will depend on the way in which this part of it strikes the 
two great interests concerned. : 

Outside of this, people will have fair reason for being 
pleased all round. The volunteers get 4/100,000 ; the police 
get something; the people with friends in India and the 
colonies will be delighted at the uniform 2',d. postage; the 
breakiast-table is not made free, but currants are to have the 
duty reduced from 7s. per hundredweight to 2s., and those 


go to 


uo 


who pay 1s. 6d. a pound for tea ought to buy it henceforth at 
the class “that just begin to wear a black coat ”"—and 


1s. 4d. ; 











they are a class of humble people, no fewer than 800,000 
householders, according to Mr. Goschen, that deserve more 


consideration than they usually receive—will have their 
inhabited house and shop duty reduced from 6d. and 9d. 
to 2d. and 4d. if their rent is between £20 and £40, and 
to 4d. and 6d. if the rent is between £40 and £60. Add 
to all this the abolition of the duty on gold and silver plate, 
and we see how wide the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has cast his net. He has made some excellent proposals, 
and he has interested a vast number of people of all sorts. 
Whether this was wiser than taking off the whole tea duty, or 
taking twopence off the income tax, or abolishing the school 
pence, it is not necessary now to discuss. It is certainly 
wiser if a dissolution should chance to be in the wind. But 
dissolution or no dissolution, it is upon the licensing pro- 
posals that the balance of the popularity of the budget will 
depend, and no Government yet has touched this matter with- 
out burning its fingers. 








MR. PARNELL AND HIS AMENDMENT. 
* ROM the moment when it was certain that the Nationalist 
representatives had made up their minds that the Land 
Bill was bad and mischievous, both insufficient and misdirected, 
it clearly became the duty of the Opposition to take such a 
course as would bring this vital element of the situation into 
the strongest relief. That could best be done by a motion 
for the simple rejection of the Bill, to be made by the leader 
of the Irish party. Many other lines of attack were open 
enough, and doubtless they will all appear during the progress 
of the debate which opens on Monday. The Opposition 
might have contended that, after the declarations made to the 
constituencies in 1886, it is not competent to this present 
Parliament to pledge British credit. Or they might have 
traversed the principle of the Bill by declining to sanction 
a plan which entails a liability-upon everybody in Ireland, 


for the sake of advantages which are to be exclusively 
confined to certain landlords and a certain section of 
tenants. Or, again, they might well have attacked any 
invasion of the thoroughly sound principle that to 


bring the British Exchequer into the direct relation of 
landlord to the individual Irish occupier, must always be a 
source of serious public peril. But forcible as these conten- 
tions undoubtedly are, they are all of them less decisive and 
less fatal than the fact that the authorised spokesmen of the 
people for whose sake this vast apparent boon is proffered, 
wholly decline and reject it. To turn Ireland into a debtor 
on a large scale, without the assent of her constitutional 
representatives, is a flagrant violation both of policy and of 
right. We can hardly imagine a clearer abuse of /orce 
majeure, short of downright military violence. There is 
plenty to be said against the pledging of forty-three millions 
from the national exchequer, even if Ireland were with 
one voice clamouring for it. But everything that is to be 
said against the forty-three millions in that case, acquires a 
thousandfold greater force when the voice of the class for 
whom this vast responsibility is undertaken, declares almost 
unanimously against having anything to do with it. Con- 
sidering how right Mr. Parnell and his friends have proved 
themselves in their criticisms upon the various stages of land 
policy at Westminster during the last ten years, and con- 
sidering the definite assent that Liberals have at length given 
to the principle of consulting Irish opinion so long as we 
insist On making Irish laws, we conceive that the Liberals 
have taken the very strongest ground that was open to them 
in leaving or assigning the initiative of the attack to Mr. 
Parnell. 

One effect of this, at any rate at the outset of the debate, 
will be to fix attention on the Irish side of the plan, rather 
than on the English; in other words, on the conditions of 
Irish liability rather than those of British security. This 
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order of proceeding is both fair and expedient. There is no 
fear of British security taking care of itself. It will, we may 
be sure, speedily emerge, and will not improbably become 
the predominant topic in the discussion. But whether we 
look at things primarily from a British or an Irish point of 
view, it is equally important to Great Britain and to Ireland 
that the conditions of Irish liability shall be fair, practical, 
and not grossly unacceptable to the public opinion of Ireland. 
If Irish liability is overdone or misdone, British security 
will pay for it. Mr. Parnell may be expected to ground 
his motion partly on the circumstance that the iron hand of 
coercion prevenis the tenants from standing up for themselves 
in making their bargains with their landlords ; but still more 
on the proposal to fasten a heavy obligation on Irish rate- 
payers and taxpayers, without their consent, and, what is 
more, without the solace of deriving any advantage in re- 
turn. It is idle to hope for a serious consideration of Mr. 
Parnell’s criticisms or suggestions from the present Parlia- 
ment. The Parliament of 1880 was a good deal wiser and 
more generous than this, yet the Parliament of 1880 did 
not listen to him. The vulgar, ignorant notion of Mr. 
Parnell as a violent and sinister revolutionary, makes the 
coercionist majority incapable of giving a fair hearing to 
the views of the most important man in Ireland on what 
the Government declare to be the most important of Irish 
questions. The minority inside the House, and the public 
outside, may be trusted to be wiser. ‘They may discern in 
Mr. Parnell a statesman with sound and far-sighted views on 
the social economy of his country, free from the furious 
bitterness of class antagonism, and thoroughly versed in all 
the complex conditions of the Irish Land Question. It is 
safe to predict that his speech on Monday will show this saga- 
cious and conservative side of him at its best, and if people 
will not listen to his counsels, so much the worse for them. 
Let us turn for a moment from the man who knows most 
about the Land Question to the man who knows least. Mr. 
Chamberlain, with habitual looseness and inaccuracy, has 
tried to make out that the plan of the Government is in 
substance identical with the famous suggestion made by Mr. 
Giffen in the beginning of 1886. There could not be a more 
complete misrepresentation. Not only are the two plans not 
identical ; they are not even in any single principle or essential 
detail similar. What was Mr. Giffen’s plan? ‘To begin with, 
like the Land Bill of 1886, it was bound up with Home Rule. 
His scheme assumed that the Irish were to be allowed to 
manage absolutely their own affairs. ‘That was the starting- 
point. Next, every landlord was to be bought out. The present 
occupier was to be converted into an owner, subject to a 
perpetual rent-charge of one-half or two-thirds of the present 
rent, to the new local authorities in Ireland. Finally, the 
Imperial Government was to stop all payments now made 
in connection with local government in Ireland. ‘“ The plan 
is, in fact,” said Mr. Giffen, “to throw the cost of local 
government in Ireland upon Irish resources exclusively, and 
to give the Irish people the rent of the country for the 
purpose of conducting it.” How does this plan compare 
with that with which Mr. Chamberlain so absurdly pronounces 
it identical? (1) Mr. Giffen proposes it as a part of Home 
Rule; Mr. Balfour proposes his plan as a substitute for 
Home Rule. (2) Mr. Giffen’s scheme is compulsory; Mr. 
Balfour’s is voluntary and optional. (3) Mr. Giffen assigned 
to the Irish authorities a perpetual revenue, and sogave the Irish 
authorities a perpetual interest in collecting rents ; Mr. Balfour 
arranges to make a present to the accideatal occupier of to-day 
of his holding forty-nine years hence, with a vastly reduced 
rent in the meantime, and, what ‘is worse, imposes on Irish 
ratepayers at large—outside of five exempted towns—the risks 
of heavy liability without their consent and without a shadow 
of compensating advantage. (4) Mr. Giffen pledged the 
whole general contribution from the Imperial Exchequer ; 
Mr. Balfour picks up his cash fund and his contingent fund 
from all sorts of arbitrarily chosen sources, including a special 








rate and an increased county-cess. Some doubt was thrown 
at the time upon the precision of the calculations to which 
Mr. Giffen adjusted his plan, but at least it was ingenious, 
skilful, bold, and statesmanlike—not one of which epithets is 
deserved by the clumsy, bungling, and thoroughly unworkable 
project of the present Ministry. No two schemes could 
possibly be found more utterly dissimilar in principle, in 
purpose, and in every working provision. 

We hope that amid the excitement of tens of millions of 
pounds, Parliament will not disdain the rank jobbery, though 
only to the tune of tens of thousands, of the third part of 
this precious Bill. Let us give an illustration. The two 
gentlemen who now act as Purchase Commissioners, gladly 
accepted £2,000 a year in 1885, on the understanding that the 
appointment was to be only for three years. One of them 
had previously been in receipt of £1,000 or £1,200 a 
year in the Landed Estates Court, and the other of £1,000 
a year as an Assistant Commissioner. No wonder, therefore, 
that they were very happy to have their salaries doubled, 
though only temporarily. Each of them is now to be raised 
to £3,000 a year without pension, or £2,500 a year with 
pension. Besides that, these gentlemen, as well as the two 
other Land Commissioners, who likewise originally received 
large salaries, on the ground that they were merely ap- 
pointed for an emergency, are to hold their offices on 
the same tenure as county-court judges. So it comes to 
this with these four fortunate persons, that emoluments which 
were originally made very high because the offices were 
temporary, are to be made still higher because the offices 
are to be permanent. This is the way in which the most high- 
minded of Chief Secretaries, and the party of political morality, 
make things pleasant for their friends at the cost of the 
3ritish public. That famous measure three years ago for 
giving a Parliamentary Under-Secretary for Ireland a salary, 
which the tenacity of the Opposition succeeded in strangling, 
was pretty stiff for a beginning in extravagance and jobbery, but 
it was modest compared with the present mature exploit in 
the same line, which multiplies quasi-judicial offices and 
salaries for a country where the number of judges, their pay, 
and their most Otiose lives, are the delight of the cynic and 
the crying scandal of every good or thrifty Administration. 








L’ETAT, C’EST MOI. 





IGNIFICANT tidings have come this week from Berlin. 
The Prussian Chamber has welcomed the new Chan- 
cellor with unusual unanimity, and Achilles, at Friedrichsruhe, 
shows an increasing disposition to sulk within his tent. The 
speech of General von Caprivi has already won him a repu- 
tation for parliamentary tact. It has encouraged the hopes 
of the expectant. It seems not to have disturbed the fearful. 
But it is chiefly interesting for the clear light which it throws 
upon Prince Bismarck’s resignation. All sorts of explanations 
have been suggested for the great Chancellor’s abrupt retire- 
ment. No doubt many were partly true. No doubt the 
political schemes of the Emperor and his Minister diverged 
from the outset. No doubt Prince Bismarck had begun to 
experience in dealing with the young Emperor something 
of the chagrin which is inevitable when pupils outgrow 
the opinions of their teachers, and to feel, as another 
great discarded Chancellor felt long ago—* The king has 
gone beyond me!” No doubt, too—for recent telegrams 
establish this—-the Emperor disapproved of the Prince’s 
method of imparting privately to newspapers views which 
he wished the Government to adopt, and which it was diffi- 
cult for the Government afterwards to repudiate. Inspira- 
tion is not always scrupulous, and it is satisfactory to learn 
that this invidious habit is to be numbered no more among 
the resources of Prussian journalism. But the real point at 
issue between William II. and Prince Bismarck was after all 
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not so much any particular point of policy or conduct, 
as the question whether the actual government of the 
country was to rest with the Minister or with the Em- 
peror himself. Until comparatively recent years all Min- 
isters were, according to the theory of the Prussian 
Constitution, equally and individually responsible to the 
King. ‘This system Prince Bismarck exchanged _ for 
another, which made all Ministers responsible to the Chan- 
cellor, and the Chancellor their only mouthpiece and medium 
of communication with the Crown. William I. approved of 
this arrangement, but William II. declined to acquiesce. He 
insisted on the restoration of the older system, while the 
Chancellor naturally dectined to abdicate the Ministerial 
throne which he had founded. Prince Bismarck was re- 
solved to be Prime Minister and nothing less. ‘The Emperor 
was resolved to have no Prime Minister but himself. On 
that issue there could be no compromise, and on that issue 
Prince Bismarck resigned. 

In days when press and politicians vie in deploring the 
degradation of the British Parliament, it may be rash to as- 
sume that Parliamentary government has any merits. But, 
whatever its failings, men habituated to it will probably regard 
the office of Prime Minister as the natural head of the Parlia- 
mentary system, and hesitate to condemn Prince Bismarck 
for endeavouring to establish a similar office in Prussia. But 
a Prime Minister is only possible when the Sovereign consents 
to be effaced. Self-effacement is not often the passion of 
autocrats, and it has no place in the ideas of William II. 
Prussia has, it is true, her Parliament, her political parties, 
and an increasing pressure of effort and opinion in the direc- 
tion of constitutional freedom. But for Prussia, the days of 
Parliamentary government, in its full sense, have not yet 
dawned. Personal rule has still its opportunities there, and 
the only question is what shape it will take and what instru- 
ment it will use. 

Personal rule may mean either government by a Sovereign 
with subordinate Ministers round him, or government by one 
great Minister, leaning on the Sovereign, but eclipsing him. 
Someone, either Sovereign or Minister, must be supreme. In 
a few exceptional cases, perhaps, between a Wolsey and a 
Henry, or a Strafford and a Charles, the union may be so 
close as to set difficulties at defiance ; but such a union pre- 
supposes on the Minister's part a depth of self-abnegating 
loyalty which is unfamiliar to our generation, and not, 
apparently, among the virtues of the Bismarcks. Generally 
speaking, under systems of personal government, a great 
Minister, if there be one, overshadows the throne; or else, 
if the Sovereign steps into the foreground, the great Minister 
has to disappear. While Mazarin lived, he governed. 
When Louis once began to govern, no more Mazarins were 
possible in France. William II. has made up his mind that 
he, and no Minister, shall represent the State. Of course it is 
a difficult experiment. It means the transfer of power to the 
Emperor's shoulders, but it means the transfer of responsi- 
bility too. If he fails, the failure is entirely his, and the 
monarchy shares the discredit. There is no scapegoat for 
the ruler’s sins. But on the other hand, a capable 
and ambitious ruler may well think it worth while to try. 
Personal rule, in countries which permit of it, is more 
easily exercised by a Sovereign than by a Minister. A 
Wolsey or a Mazarin is not always independent of parties ; 
he is not always free from rivals ; in the last resort he may 
find the support which he rests on slipping from under his 
feet ; whereas a Sovereign who governs is above parties, has 
no rivals, and stands upon sure ground. Moreover, William 
Il. has special circumstances in his favour. He possesses 
youth, courage, ambition, and apparently an astonishing recep- 
tivity of mind. Even uncompromising Radicals may make 
allowances for a ruler who is ready to “accept what is good, 
from wherever or whomsoever it may come.” In dealing 


with Prussia he has behind him the traditions of a celebrated 
and successful dynasty, an overwhelming army, a wealth of 





genuine, if blustering, patriotism, and the prestige and in- 
fluence of the Imperial Crown. For a Sovereign who has 
the opportunity and inclination the days of popular sovereignty 
are not yet gone by, and if William II. continues to follow 
the path on which he has set out, the friends of freedom may 
well watch his experiment without dismay. 








JUDGES AND JUSTICE. 
eonediienn 

ME: MATTHEWS was not allowed to escape from the 
i ordeal of a question in Parliament on the subject of 
the Crewe parricides. He may however, we think, be con- 
gratulated upon the manner in which he met the attack of 
his interrogator. Believing as we do that he made a mistake 
in sending the unhappy youth Richard Davies to the gallows, 
we still feel that it is unfair to the man who happens for the 
moment to be Home Secretary to add to the grave embarrass- 
ments and responsibilities of his position by subjecting him to 
a course of personal “ heckling ” whenever he happens to run 
counter to the feeling of the public in dealing with a case 
of capital punishment. We are glad to see, however, that 
the feeling which, in the first instance, was aroused against 
the Home Secretary has now been diverted into a more 
legitimate channel, and has been directed against the institu- 
tion of the gallows. We cannot but hope that the agitation 
aroused by the case may be carried on in a more useful way 
than that of mere clamour against the Home Secretary, and 
that in the end it may result in a very great modification, if 
not in the entire abolition, of the punishment of death. 

But the discussion of the manner in which death penalties 
are awarded naturally leads us into a wider field of inquiry— 
the question of punishments as a whole. Nothing can be 
more monstrous than the existing state of things in the ad- 
ministration of justice in this country. If we no longer have 
anything in the shape of a Bloody Assize, men practising at 
the Bar know only too well that there are judges now sitting on 
the Bench whose course when they go upon circuit is marked 
by a track of deeds of almost incredible cruelty. Not long agoa 
man who had been guilty of personal violence was subjected, in 
one of our Assize Courts, to a sentence the excessive character 
of which was so obvious that the first person to raise a protest 
against it was the prosecuting counsel himself. Nor are 
such cases infrequent. There are some judges, admirable 
in many respects, who seem nevertheless to be absolutely 
possessed by a desire to inflict upon the criminals brought 
before them the heaviest penalties of which the sufficiently 
savage code of England permits. Such men are blind 
to all the teachings of modern philosophy. They refuse 
to learn the lessons of experience. They turn a deaf ear 
to the pleadings of enlightened humanity; and, so far as 
they can, insist upon administering justice in the reign of 
(Queen Victoria in the spirit in which it was administered in 
that of James II. The scandal of their action is made all 
the more pronounced by the fact that there are other judges 
amongst us who are inclined to err upon the other side, and 
who sometimes give grave offence to important communities 
by what seems to be the inadequacy with which they punish 
serious crimes. 

How are we to put an end to the evil which necessarily 
results from this inconsistency in the administration of justice ? 
How are we to ensure something like an equality of punishment 
where there is an equality of guilt? The problem, though diffi- 
cult, cannot be regarded asinsoluble. One obvious mode of 
reforming the present system would be to take away from the 
judge that absolute power of punishment which he now pos- 
sesses. We refuse to cede to him the sole right of deciding 
as to the guilt of a person charged before him. Why 
should we allow him the exclusive right of determining 
the penalty which such a person when convicted must 
pay? If the proposal to allow juries some share in award- 
ing punishment is regarded as too revolutionary, why can 
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we not adopt a course which has already been followed 
with advantage in other, civilised countries, and give the 
Counsel both for the prosecution and for the defence the 
right to argue the question of punishment with the Bench ? 
If that were done we should at all events avoid the repetition 
of amonstrous scandal like that of which we have spokenabove— 
the punishment of the criminal with infinitely greater severity 
than that which the prosecuting counsel himself regarded as 
adequate. Judges after all are only men, and in some cases 
they are men who seem to have even more than a fair 
share of our common human infirmities. It is as impo- 
litic as it is unjust that they should be able to wield such 
tremendous powers in disposing of their fellow-creatures. 
At present they are shielded to a large extent even from 
the wholesome check of public opinion, for there is hardly 
any subject upon which journalists are more unwilling to 
touch than the administration of justice by the superior 
judges. An immense reform would be effected if the degree 
of punishment to be awarded to a culprit were made the 
subject of argument by Counsel, and those pleas in mitiga- 
tion of the ordinary penalties which are too often only heard 
in private and after the mischief has been done, were offered 
in open Court, by men speaking under a strong sense of 
professional responsibility. 

As for the death penalty itself, whilst we live in hope of 
seeing it eventually banished from the land, we certainly 
think that there are some reforms in connection with it which 
might well be adopted without delay. Sir James Stephen 
has pointed out the melancholy fact that at present many 
crimes infinitely worse than most cases of murder are 
punished with far less severity than any ordinary case of 
murder. We do not propose to make these crimes, atrocious 
though they are, subject to the penalty of death; but we 
certainly think that, pending the abolition of capital punish- 
ment, death should be awarded far less frequently than it now 
is as the penalty of murder. What possible injury to the com- 
munity could follow, if the rule were to be laid down that where 
a jury recommended a criminal capitally convicted to mercy, 
that recommendation should invariably be adopted ? If that 
slight but most important reform were to be accepted, we 
should at once get rid of most of these unseemly discussions 
which are now so frequently waged at the very foot of the 
gallows ; and the task of the Home Secretary in performing 
the least enviable and most onerous of his duties would be 
lightened immeasurably. Now that the mind of the public 
has again been turned to this grave question, it is to be 
hoped that it will not be allowed to slumber until it has been 
fully considered in Parliament, and some adequate remedy 
for a state of things which is discreditable to the community 
as a whole has been found and applied. 








COMPULSORY CONCILIATION. 





WHEN Individualism was the fashionable creed among social 
reformers, it was usually supported by references to the un- 
expected and undesired results of past legislation. The 
individualist of those days, anticipating M. ‘Taine, was fond 
of pointing out that Society was a vast and complicated 
organism, and that as our absolutely certain knowledge of it 
at any one time was soon exhausted, it was better not to treat 
it with reniedies which must of necessity be experimental. 
The remnant of believers in this creed—now confined in its 
extreme form to the Liberty and Property Defence League 
and to one bold schismatic, Mr. Donisthorpe—may find 
some comfort in a study of the “Bill for dealing with 
strikes among workmen, and remedying some of the evils 
of the Sweating System,” which was read a first time last 
month. Backed by representatives of all parties in the 
House—except, by the way, the Liberal Unionists—it has 
been publicly noticed by the persons most concerned, 














including one of its own backers, only in terms of 
emphatic condemnation. A Bill introduced by Mr. Cun- 
ninghame Graham and Mr. Cremer is not very likely to 
have been devised in the interest of the employers. Yet this 
measure has been repudiated by the bootmakers on strike, 
by the London Trades Council, and by the Labour Electoral 
Congress at Hanley last week, precisely because it is favour- 
able to the employers alone. Yet they are not so very much 
favoured either. The Bill provides that—as strikes are 
usually settled in the end by arbitration, after causing much 
loss—a permanent board of conciliation shall be elected for 
each trade, to consist of six or more or fewer employers 
elected by the Chamber of Commerce, and an equal number 
of workmen elected either by the Trades Council or, if 
there is none, by those engaged in the labour of the 
trade (presumably those resident in the district). The Board 
is to appoint an umpire—in the last resort the County 
Court Judge—and all trade disputes are to be compulsorily 
referred to it and ultimately settled by his decision. He is to 
have power-—and there is none of that provision for strict 
secrecy which is so carefully made in connection with sliding 
scale arrangements—to call on the employer for books and 
balance-sheets, duly vouched, showing the earning power and 
net earnings of the trade. Should the dispute be likely to 
lead to a stoppage of work, the Inspector of Mines, or of 
Factories (according to the trades concerned), may compel its 
reference to this Board ; and any disputant refusing to submit 
is liable to a fine of £10. 

The framers of the Bill have perhaps had some idea of 
following the example offered by the “Conseils de Prud’- 
hommes” which were re-organised in France under the First 
and Second Empires, and have been imitated in Belgium. If 
so they may be referred to the facts collected in Mr. L. L. 
Price’s essay on “Industrial Peace,” and in Professor 
Jevons’ little work on “ The State in Relation to Labour.” 
Those councils in France are disconnected as far as possible 
from criminal jurisdiction. Moreover, they possess a per- 
manent secretary, who, as the repository of their traditions, 
is a very important functionary indeed ; and, as might be 
expected, they are closely connected with the central 
government—a provision which cannot well be imitated in 
England, though it ensures what is entirely unprovided for im 
this measure, a guarantee of the necessary expenses, and a 
proper registration of the persons entitled to vote. How under 
the present Bill is it to be ensured that the labourrepresentatives 
really enjoy the confidence of the trade ?_ Even with voluntary 
conciliation, as Mr. Price points out, there is some uncertainty. 
But the employers are organised ; and until the workmen are 
equally well organised, the inevitable result (as pointed out by 
a speaker at Hanley) will be that the employers can compel 
arbitration, and fine the workmen for refusing to submit. 
Beside this fact, the objections that the County Court judge 
is hardly the person to understand the technical details of a 
trade, that the Factory Inspector is not necessarily fitted for 
the exercise of despotic power, and that a formal and 
permanent court cannot but involve legal expenses, are of 
minor importance. The Consei/s which exist abroad seem 
chiefly to mediate between individual employers and individual 
workmen. Certainly they do not prevent strikes. And as 
legislative provision has frequently been made in England for 
the establishment of Courts of Conciliation, and yet the Acts 
have never been put into force, it seems as if the present 
peculiarly ill-advised attempt would hardly be more suc- 
cessful. 

The Bill also deals with the Sweating System. It adopts 
none of the twenty-five conflicting definitions proposed accord- 
ing to Mr. Charles Booth before the House of Lords’ Com- 
mittee ; but it defines the system by implication, as consisting 
in the payment of low wages for long hours. When the atten- 
tion of the Inspector of Factories is called to this by six 
ratepayers, or six workers in a factory, or by any less 
number provided they produce sufficient evidence (do 
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numbers dispense with this requirement ?), and he is satisfied 
that the wages paid cannot support life, unless the hours 
are so unduly prolonged as to endanger health, he shall 
proceed against the employers under the Factory Act, 
the penalty for the first offence being £10, and for 
the second six months’ imprisonment. So that either the 
workers whose wage is now inadequate are to combine to 
exchange it for none at all, or the six ratepayers who may be 
rival producers are to combine to crush out the small strug- 
gling masters, who frequently are worse off than their own 
workmen. ‘This result is not perhaps an unmitigated evil 
from the purely economic point of view; but it can hardly 
have been contemplated by the framers of the Bill. But we 
are never likely to know how the scheme would work. If we 

should, the individualist would be supplied with a striking 
example of the futility of much economic legislation. 








POLITICIANS ON THE WANE. 


of 


I.—MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 
M*: CHA \MBERLAIN’S recent speech at Birmingham 


has made some even among his present political asso- 
ciates wince, and he has been solemnly warned by the 
Spectator that language such as he then indulged in will not 
do. Mr. Chamberlain must have undergone a very remark- 
able transformation of character if he receives these ad- 
monitions with patience. There are many impatient men in 
England ; but there has never been in public life a man 
whose impatience of anything in the nature of reproof has 
approached Mr. Chamberlain’s. All his old associates in 
politics are acquainted with this feature of his character. It 
dates from the days when he was merely a Birmingham 
Town Councillor, and when his fellow-councillors were made 
to feel that the one offence on their part for which they 
could never be pardoned was any attempt to criticise or 
to rebuke, or to thwart the able and imperious man who had 
made himself their master. Mr. Chamberlain’s new associates 
have been anything but half-hearted in their acceptance of 
him as an ally. It seems but yesterday when in London 
clubs, and London drawing-rooms, he was regarded with 
something like reg and when the 7Z?mes and Spectator 
could hardly find a civil word to say for him. But “the 
classes,” having salad the fact that the ex-Radical leader 
is a brand plucked from the burning, have made haste to 
swallow him whole. The past has been forgotten and for- 
given, and everything possible has been done to make his 
present position a pleasant one. The Unionists have acted 
wisely in taking this course, but if they wish to retain his 
friendship, they will act more wisely still in refraining from 
those little bits of friendly criticism which all through his life 
he has resented as an impertinence. 

It is, however, no part of our business to teach the 
Unionist leaders and organs how they ought to treat their 
own allies. All that we propose to do here is to touch upon 
some of those wet characteristics of the member for 
West Birmingham which are mainly responsible for the fact 
that he is now a politician on the wane, a man practically 
without a future. In doing so we need not go very far back 
in Mr. Chamberlain’s history. Indeed nowadays all parties 
are pretty well agreed as to the merits and demerits of 
the Mr. Chamberlain of the ante-Home-Rule days. The 
Radicals, who were once his most devoted admirers, have 
had their eyes opened, and they are now of the same opinion 
as the Tories and Whigs on the subjett of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
treatment of Mr. Forster, first as Minister of Education, and 
afterwards as Chief Secretary for Ireland. That is not a 
pleasant chapter in the history of English politics to contem- 
plate, and as there are ample materials for arriving at a 
conclusive opinion as to Mr. Chamberlain’s real character 
without re-opening it, we prefer to leave it alone. 











The decline of the member for West Birmingham dates 
from the early autumn of 1885. In the summer of that year 
he was at the zenith of his fame and his power. Everything 
had apparently conspired to favour him. The rival whom he had 
most disliked had not only been “ removed ” from the official 
ranks of the Liberal party, but had been placed in a position 
of direct antagonism to the whole organisation of the party. 
He had no longer any reason to fear that Mr. Forster would 
step between himself and the prize at which he aimed. 
Circumstances, too, had conspired to bring Mr. Chamber- 
lain into bright relief against the somewhat sombre back- 
ground of the Ministry of 1880. Mr. Gladstone had 
paid the penalty of his own greatness by being made 
the scape-goat for the sins of his colleagues, and whilst 
a large section of the English public was incensed against the 
Liberal leader because of the state of affairs in the Soudan, 
nobody thought of inquiring into the share which Mr. 
Chamberlain himself might have had in directing the policy 
which was attended by such disastrous results. Lord Hart- 
ington and Mr. Goschen had estranged the Radicals by the 
coldness of their attitude towards many of those new move- 
ments which were beginning to arouse the enthusiasm of the 
more ardent among Liberal politicians. Sir Charles Dilke 
had, for the time being, practically ceased to count as a factor 
in the political world. 

Mr. Chamberlain, on the other hand, was never more 
popular among the advanced Liberals than at this time. 
Wherever he went he found vast audiences thirsting for his 
words ; his lightest utterances were caught up and re-echoed 
as though the lips of a god had uttered them; his “ un- 
authorised programme ” was adopted by the advanced section 
of the Liberal party in many places, and in nota few it had 
been practically accepted by the party as a whole. The country 
was then entering upon that prolonged General Election which 
began in July and only ended in November, 1885. Public 
meetings were being held everywhere ; and, to their surprise 
and dismay, the older Liberals, in whom the instinct of party 
loyalty had not yet disappeared, made the discovery that at 
these meetings Mr. Chamberlain’s name carried everything 
before it. It seemed to be a case of “ Eclipse first and the 
rest nowhere.” To speak of Lord Hartington or Mr. Goschen 
was to call forth audible expressions of disapproval ; even to 
refer to Mr. Gladstone only evoked a cold and formal cheer. 
It was for Mr. Chamberlain alone that the roar of applause, 
which is the speech of the multitude, was: reserved. 

Mr. Chamberlain at this time, it must be remembered, 
was at the head of that National Liberal Federation in which 
the working forces of the Liberal party throughout the country 
were embodied and organised. It was “his own child,” as 
he himself boasted, and he seemed to hold it in the hollow 
of his hand. He had, moreover, indefatigable fuglemen in 
the Press. Not only in London, but in the provinces, he 
seemed to have organised his journalistic as well as his elec- 
toral army. It was only here and there that some critic, 
more independent and more clear-sighted than his fellows, 
dared to stand out and to treat the popular idol as though he 
were made of common clay. And a sorry time such inde- 
pendent critics had of it, so long as the fever lasted. Every- 
thing seemed to point to the early attainment by Mr. 
Chamberlain of the foremost position in the Empire. The 
ball was at his feet. He had but to wait, to control his 
impetuous followers, and to curb his own impatience for a 
few months or years, and he must inevitably find himself 
Prime Minister at the head of the most advanced Cabinet 
England had ever seen. 

Such was the position of Mr. Chamberlain in July, 1885. 
We know what position he holds now. Cut off for ever from 
the Liberal party, of which he was then the most popular 
member, disowned by the great organisation which he had 
claimed as his own child, treated with contempt by the news- 
papers which had so long been satisfied to echo his opinions, 
without a following, or a party, or a cry, he has fallen so low 
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that when the official leader of the Liberal Unionists is tem- 
porarily absent from his place in Parliament it is not to Mr. 
Chamberlain, but to Sir Henry James, that the leadership is 
entrusted. The ex-Tribune of the People superseded by a 
successful lawyer who was once Attorney-General! Truly, 
the falling-off is so prodigious as hardly to be measurable. 

How has it been brought about? The answer may be 
given ina sentence. Mr. Chamberlain is the author of his 
own fall: he owes it to no exterior influence, but simply and 
wholly to his own impatience, and to the imperiousness of his 
own character. 

His head was turned by the hot fumes of popularity in 
the midst of which he dwelt in the summer of 1885. He 
believed that he was in full possession—not of the reversion to 
the leadership, but of the leadership itself. Mr. Gladstone 
he looked upon as “played out,” and believing that he 
would never again be called upon to form a Cabinet, 
he openly treated him as wa quantité négligeable. Not 
for Mr. Gladstone or such as a would he abstain from 
preaching that doctrine of ransom which had so strange a 
sound to English ears. If the Liberal leader did not approve 
of the Unauthorised Programme, so much the worse for the 
Liberal leader. Mr. Chamberlain at least could publicly pro- 
claim his resolve not to enter any Ministry which excluded his 
wild schemes from its programme. But if Mr. Gladstone 
might thus be treated with a contemptuous neglect, there 
were younger men with whom it was necessary to take 
more vigorous measures. Lord Hartington barred the 
way which led to the Premiership; and behind Lord 
Hartington, as the representative of the Whig party, 
with its great traditions and enormous social influence, stood 
Mr. Goschen, the representative of the intellectual force of 
moderate Liberalism. With these men there could be no 
half-measures. They must be made to feel at once that they 
had found their master, and that nothing less than entire 
submission could save them from political annihilation. So 
the electoral campaign opened by presenting to the country a 
strange and unseemly spectacle. Mr. Chamberlain not only 
offered to the nation a programme of his own, but devoted his 
chief strength to attacks, not upon the Tory enemy in front, 
but upon the colleagues by whose side he professed to be fight- 
ing for a common cause. There is no need to dwell upon the 
scandals of thattime. Lord Hartington and Mr. Goschen have 
condoned the personal offence offered to them by Mr. Cham- 
berlain. ‘They have probably forgotten all about “ Rip van 
Winkle” and the “Skeleton at the Feast.” We wonder 
whether Mr. Chamberlain himself has forgotten the earnest 
but not unfriendly remonstrances which Mr. Gladstone, the 
leader of the party in which this scandalous schism—nay, 
rather this grave and treasonable conspiracy—had made its 
appearance, believed it to be his duty to address to the 
culprit, and the manner in which that culprit received the 
admonitions of his chief ? 

The plot would have succeeded but for one simple fact. 
Mr. Chamberlain understands everything about organisation 
and the tactics of political warfare, and his tactics and organisa- 
tion were alike perfect. But there is one thing he has never 
been able to understand. That is the generous sentiment 
which is characteristic of Englishmen, and which we are fond 
of describing as our “national love of fair play.” In his im- 
patience, his imperious determination to seize at once upon 
the sceptre which seemed within his grasp, he left that factor 
out of his calculations, and the omission was a fatal one. 
For a few weeks everything went according to his wishes. 
His followers, as a matter of fact, were following him 
blindly, according to their own wont. But when, after a season 
of bewilderment, their eyes were.opened to the truth—when 
they saw the personal motives which underlay the studied 
and venomous attacks upon Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Goschen—above all, when they realised the fact that the 
member for Birmingham was seeking to put himself, not 
beside, but before Mr. Gladstone—there was a sudden and 








sharp revulsion. The feelings aroused by Mr. Chamberlain’s 
conduct showed themselves even among his own adherents 
at the annual meeting of the Federation at Bradford in the 
autumn. Many ardent Radicals then gave their idol to 
understand that although they were prepared to follow him to 
great lengths for the sake of principle, they would not hurt a 
hair of Mr. Gladstone’s head merely to serve the personal 
ambitions of Mr. Chamberlain. The latter had overleapt 
his mark ; and with dramatic suddenness he found the plat- 
form of his popularity, which had seemed to be so solid and 
durable, giving way beneath his feet. Before the actual 
election of 1885 took place, it was Mr. Gladstone’s name, not 
Mr. Chamberlain’s, which was once more the watchword of 
Liberal enthusiasm. Even Lord Hartington and Mr. Goschen 
were again the recipients of Radical applause. ‘The favourite 
had fallen behind, hopelessly beaten—beaten simply owing to 
his ineradicable faults of temper and overmastering im- 
patience. 

This is the story of Mr. Chamberlain’s fall. It has little 
or nothing to do with the Home Rule question ; though the 
great departure of 1886 undoubtedly offered him a chance of 
retrieving his position in the Liberal party. We do not 
propose here to discuss the question of why or how he lost 
that chance. The story is, indeed, one of interest in English 
political life, and must be told some day. But for the present 
we abstain. Our object has been to show Mr. Chamberlain’s 
present political associates how he lost the great position he 
once held in the Liberal party, and how it is that throughout 
the Liberal ranks, and apart altogether from the question of 
Ireland, confidence in the once popular leader has departed, 
never to be restored. 








‘“‘NEW TIPPERARY.” 





HE origin of the struggle which has given birth to “ New 
Tipperary ” is so familiar to the public that a re-state- 
ment of the facts in all their details would be an unnecessary 
and tiresome reiteration of a case thoroughly well known 
already. It is,an episode—an intensely dramatic one—in 
the fierce fight waged during the last ten years between 
organised tenants and combined landlords; and there is 
nothing wanting either in the splendid self-sacrifice of the 
people, or the dogged determination of Mr. Smith-Barry, 
to render this contest as stubborn and as memorable as has 
characterised the land war of Ireland during the past decade. 
There are some, even among those who warmly supported 
the Plan of Campaign, who are of opinion that this Tipperary 
fight was begun under unequal conditions. Mr. Smith-Barry, 
fortunately for himself, unfortunately for his opponents, is 
not dependent entirely upon the income from his Irish estates. 
His property in and around the town of ‘Tipperary is estim- 
ated at about £10,000 a year, to which an estate near 
Cashel adds some £3,000 or £4,000 more. Considerable 
as the loss of this amount of income may be, it only repre- 
sents about half what Mr. Barry is believed to derive from 
English sources ; and this revenue gives him a fotnt d’apput 
which enables him to withstand, for the present, the heavy 
pecuniary sacrifices inflicted upon him for his interference in 
the dispute on the Ponsonby estate. But, on the other 
hand, there is no denying the immense moral effect created 
by the singling out of the leader of the South of Ireland 
landlord combination, and compelling him to meet, in his 
own person and stronghold, the consequences of having 
frustrated the settlement which would otherwise have been 
carried out at Youghal. All the tenantry of Ireland rose to 
the spectacle of this desperate counter-attack, and, with the 
generosity which reflects the highest possible credit upon so 
poor a class as the Irish farmers, they have already subscribed 
upwards of £60,000 to the Tenants’ Defence League. 
The building of “New Tipperary” is not an altogether 
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novel feature of the Irish land war. It is the carrying out 
upon a large scale of a a which was frequently put into 
operation in the years 1881-2 by the Ladies’ Land League. 
To meet the evictions of al years, large numbers of Land 
League huts were provided from League funds, and were 
erected for the accommodation of evicted tenants as near as 
possible to the homes from which the people were driven. 
“New Tipperary” is being built for a similar purpose, but 
upon a sc: ule which ought to elicit the admiration of even those 
who most strongly condemn the desperate expedient which it 
represents. ‘The site of the new town is on the outskirts of 
the old one, on the road leading to Limerick Junction. A 
long, narrow thoroughfare formerly called “ Henry,” now 
named “ Wil'iam O’Brien” Street, ascends from the old town 
to its rival. ‘This street is composed of fairly good but small 
houses, from which people migrated to larger establishments 
in better pesitions in the (old) town, as it grew in population 
and prosperity. It is situated on the property of Mr. Stafford 
O’Brien, and forms a portion of the land belonging to the 
same owner, on which the new town is being erected. The 
traders who were evicted by Mr. Smith-Barry have been 
located temporarily in William O’Brien Street, where their 
business is now being carried on (under difficulties, as a 
matter of course, but) as briskly as ever. ‘The best shop 
premises in the street were provided for Mr. Hilyard, jeweller, 
the only Protestant who has, so far, been included among the 
evicted shopkeepers. 

The case which excites most sympathy among the visitors 
to Tipperary is that of Mr. O'Neill. He is at present trying 
to carry on his extensive dry goods trade in small premises 
which once subserved the purpose of a butter store. The 
contrast between this and the house out of which he was 
evicted is about as great as could well be imagined. “ The 
Irish House,” as his extensive establishment in the main 
street of Tipperary was called, is the handsomest building in 
the town, having an ornamental stone frontage and making, 
from every point of view, a very imposing appearance. It 
was erected at a cost of over £7,000, and it was from such a 
house and home Mr. O’Neill consented to be turned (fora 
ground rent of less than #20 !) as a protest against the action 
of Mr. Smith-Barry in going to the assistance of an evictor of 
agricultural tenants in the county of Cork. 

It was rumoured in Tipperary on Saturday that the Post- 
master-General was negotiating with the landlord for the 
tenancy of this house, to which the local post office would be 
transferred. Needlcs; to comment upon the feeling to which 
any such action would give rise in Ireland. The meddling of 
tie Government in this quarrel is partial enough already, in 
filling the town with police, and otherwise zealously attending 
to the emergency work of Mr. Smith-Barry. But the indigna- 


tion which has been occasioned by the one-sided action of 


Dublin Castle would be as water to wine compared with what 
Mr. Raikes would gather round his devoted head if he allowed 
himself to be persuaded to become a “ Tipperary house- 
grabber ” for a member of his party. 

The provisions made for the labourers who were among 
the evicted are of the most satisfactory kind. Thirty cottages 
were built within the incrediblg short space of one month, 
into which as many families were removed. ‘They are erected 
on what is known as the Mountain View Road, at the opposite 
end of Old Tipperary, and have a delightful stretch of country 
in front. They are warm, neat and cheerful one- storeyed 
houses, built of timber and brick, and form a most refresh- 
ing and marked contrast, in the comfort and convenience 
which they afford, to some of the tumble-down, thatched, and 
unhealthy dwellings for which they are the substitutes. 

Returning to “New Tipperary,” the first object which 
strikes the eye is the Mart. It is a solid building of stone 
and brick, 207 feet long by 78 wide and 40 high. ‘Twenty- 
six shop-stalls, 20 feet by 15, are arranged along the sides, 
leaving in the centre of the vast building sufficient space to form 
a Butter Exchange, large enough for a display of 2,000 firkins. 








It may be remarked here, incidentally, that over 20,000 Ibs. 
of butter is sold every week in the Tipperary Market, from 
April to November—the time thus embraced comprising 
what is called the butter season in this district. 

The floor of the Mart is concreted, the place is well lit 
from a glass roof, and lavatories, and every other convenience, 
are embraced in the plan of the place, so as to provide a far 
superior and more attractive Exchange than the one in which 
Mr. Smith-Barry has so long monopolised the rents and tolls 
and dues levied upon the general trade of Tipperary and 
surrounding country. 

The Mart stands at one end of an immense square which 
covers twice the space of the old market for which it is to be 
the substitute ; and the dwelling-houses for the shopkeepers 
whose business will henceforth be carried on inside the Mart 
are being built round this new market square. ‘These houses 
number fifty, and are two storeyed. Half of them are built 
entirely of brick, the other half of brick and timber ; and they 
promise, from external appearances and situation, to become 
far more desirable residences than the ordinary’ dwelling 
houses of the old town. 

The landlord organs in Ireland are endeavouring to make 
out that the building operations so far carried on in “ New 
Tipperary ” have cost a sum of £30,000. This is a ridiculous 
exaggeration. Half that figure has not yet been expended. 
The amount of voluntary labour contributed in carting, level- 
ling and other ways by the people of the town and county 
explains the comparatively trifling expense incurred in carrying 
out so prodigious an undertaking. ‘The labour of over 10,000 
horses formed an item in the co-operating sympathy of the 
farmers of the district; many horses being sent from a 
distance of forty miles, and the men accompanying them 
travelling, in numerous instances, all night, in order to perform 
the one day’s work of horse and man volunteered by the 
tenantry round about the scene of the conflict. 

“What is to be the end of it?” is a question which most 
people will ask themselves, who will study and comprehend 
the facts of this singular duel between Mr. Smith-Barry and 
his Tipperary tenantry. I very much fear it will mean the 
ruin of the trade of the old town of Tipperary, which is one 
of the most prosperous in the south of Ireland. A la guerre, 
comme la guerre, may be the reply which will be vouchsafed 
by the combatants on both sides. But there is a third interest 
at stake. The trade of Tipperary has not sinned against the 
tenants’ cause, on account of being carried on in a town 
which stands on land owned by Mr. Smith- Barry. Those who 
have built up that trade were no parties to the Ponsonby dis- 
pute into which Mr. Smith-Barry imported himself. Are these 
innocent men to receive no consideration from the principals 
engaged in this fight? It appears to me that enough has been 
done, on both sides, to vindicate what may be called the 
honour or the principle involved. The ‘Tipperary friends of 
the Ponsonby tenants have exhibited a humanity and a spirit 
of self-sacrifice which reflects the highest honour upon them. 
Of their resoluteness of purpose to carry on the struggle to 
the bitter end, if necessary, no one who visited Tipperary on 
Saturday last and witnessed the spirit which animated the ex- 
traordinary inauguration of the new town, can have any 
possible misgivings. ‘The objective evidence of stern purpose, 
fertility of resource, impregnable plans, and ample means for 
their effective extension and successful application, are patent 
to all eyes not wilfully blind to plain and palpable proofs in 
the conception, design, and execution of the idea of “ New 
Tipperary.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Smith-Barry has vindicated his 
right to combine with his brother landlords ; the right which 
the law enables him to enforce for the protection of his 
interests, and whatever personal, party, or political amour 
propre he may have deemed to be at stake. He has evicted 
scores of families, who but went to the assistance of people 
driven from their homes in a neighbouring county, as he 
himself volunteered to relieve the landlord who had carried 
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out this decree. It seems to me that a stage has now been 
reached when it may fairly be put both to Mr. Smith-Barry 
and the leaders on the other side, whether the original dispute 
between Mr. Ponsonby and his tenants ought not to be sub- 
mitted for arbitration to an independent tribunal. If this were 
done I see no reason why a settlement would not be arrived 
at all along the line, and the trade of Tipperary be thereby 
rescued from the disaster which a prolongation of this appa- 
rently relentless struggle will inflict upon it. 
MicHakEL Davitt. 








THE REFERENDUM FOR ENGLAND. 





VYouR article of last Saturday on the proposal to introduce 

the Referendum into England—a proposal ably advocated 
in the Edinburgh Review for January, and in the Contemporary 
for April by Mr. Dicey—does not seem to me to cover all the 
ground. It omits some grave objections to the plan ; it passes 
over at least one advantage which Liberals might reasonably 
look for from such a constitutional change. I venture, therefore, 
to offer a few remarks upon the proposal. Doubtless it sounds 
revolutionary. Nothing gives one a livelier sense of the state of 
change and unsettlement into which our politics have fallen, than 
to see revolutionary proposals calmly put forward, with scarcely 
an apology or a confession that they are revolutionary, in respect- 
able old-fashioned journals, or by staid and learned men. Doubt- 
less, also, it is one which cannot be said to have yet risen above 
the horizon of practical politics. But that horizon is in these days 
not a distant one. If either party should discover any political 
advantage in making such a proposal, we may before long see it 
pressed, and since it is based on a complete recognition of the 
doctrine of popular sovereignty, it might be not unwelcome to 
either the Liberal or the Tory democracy. 

There are only two countries in which the system of legislation 
by direct popular vote has been tried—for the so-called Alebiscrtes 
of France are not in point at all—Switzerland and the United 
States. So far as the experience of both these countries goes, it 
is favourable to the plan. But the phenomena of both of them 
differ too widely, in their several ways, from the political condi- 
tions of England to give their experience much value for us ; and 
the point may be argued equally well without reference to them. 

Three advantages may be suggested as likely to follow from 
providing in the United Kingdom that a measure of exceptional 
gravity should not take effect till it had been not only passed by 
both Houses of Parliament, but approved by a majority of voters 
at the polls—or in other words, that the power of dissent still 
nominally vested in the Crown, the wearer of which no longer 
ventures to use it, should be transferred to the electorate who 
would venture freely enough. One of these advantages is that 
it would to some extent withdraw legislation from the absolute 
control of party political feeling. At present, every great 


measure is practically certain, if it is advocated by one party, to | 


be opposed by the other. Party politicians expect to win power 
by passing or by defending it, and therefore it is considered in 
Parliament less upon its own merits than with an eye to its 
effect on the fortunes of the party. The electors, who have no 
places or seats to gain or lose, might be expected to deal with it 
upon its merits, and might take quite a different view of them 
from the view taken by the professionals in Parliament. Another 
advantage would be an increase in the freedom of members At 
present they must support whatever their party brings forward cr 
resists, because the success of the party is involved. If the final 
decision rested with the people, their vote might be of less conse- 
quence, and their speech be a more adequate expression of their 
true convictions. The responsibility of Ministers and _parlia- 
mentary majorities for legislation would be fro fanéo lessened, 
and though some may think this a bad result, there are aspects 
in which it would be a good one. 

Moreover, the influence of sections and cliques in ‘each con- 








stituency—an influence before which many members now quail— 
would be reduced. A man may now fear to resist the women’s 
suffragists, for instance, because their vote, if thrown for his 
opponent, would turn the scale against him. If it were known 
that this question would ultimately have to be settled by a 
popular vote, they would have less ground for coercing him, 
and his vote in Parliament, if given for the proposal under such 
coercion, would not do irreparable harm, for the final decision 
would belong to the people. A referendum might indeed become 
an effective remedy against a great and growing evil, viz., 
the tendency of a majority within a party not only to dictate 
to the whole party the legislation it shall propose, but to force 
that legislation on the nation. It is only in extreme cases that 
the numerically weaker section of a party is able by threats 
of revolt to induce the stronger section to pause. If, as usually 
happens, the weaker section submits, the whole party strength 
is directed by the majority, and a measure may be passed which 
a majority of the House in their hearts disapprove, and which a 
majority of the nation does not desire. The House of Lords 
provides no remedy against this evil, because if the Tory party 
is in power, it blindly obeys; if the Liberal party is in power, 
it fears so much for its own existence that it reserves opposition,. 
not for measures which may conceivably harm the nation, but for 
those which can in any way affect its own immediate interests. 
But a popular vote, in which the whole nation would be called 
upon to say aye or noto the Bill after the majority had run it 
through Parliament, would provide a remedy, for the electors 
would feel less bound by party ties than their representatives in 
the House of Commons. They need not fear the anger of a 
section ; they may venture to disapprove what a majority of their 
own party has adopted. It is surprising, therefore, that neither 
in the Edinburgh nor in the Contemporary do we find more than 
a slight reference to the most considerable service to be expected 
from such a new constitutional arrangement. The popular will 
is at present sometimes balked by our representative party 
system, and needs to be protected. Mr. Dicey is more inclined 
to dilate on the resistance which the referendum might offer 
to projects of sudden and violent changes, but he gives no 
ground for holding that the mass of the voters would be any less 
likely to approve such changes than Parliament is now. He is 
laudably anxious to state the case against, as well as for, his 
favourite idea ; but the two arguments which he marshals against 
it—that it would lower the importance of Parliament, and that it 
would seem to be an appeal from knowledge to ignorance—are 
abstract and theoretical rather than practically convincing, while 
he under-rates or omits to notice other difficulties which practical 
men will deem formidable. One of these is the scale on which a 
general popular vote would have to be taken in the United 
Kingdom. Switzerland has a population less than that of 
London. In the United States no popular vote is ever taken 
in any larger area than a State. A vote to be given all 
over a country containing forty millions of people is a very 
serious and very costly matter; too serious and too costly 
to be resorted to except on rare occasions, and therefore in- 
applicable to many of the cases in which Switzerland has found 
her referendum useful. Moreover, how is it to be determined 
what measures will require the sanction of the people? In each 
of the American States, in the Swiss Confederation, and in each 
of the Swiss Cantons, the matter is easy, because each of these 
political bodies has a documentary constitution, and it is only 
necessary to provide that any measure affecting any part of that 
constitution shall be submitted to the voters for approval. But 
as Britain has no constitution (in the Swiss or American sense), 
some plan must be devised for settling what measures shall be 
taken and deemed to alter the Constitution ; nor will it do, as 
the Contemporary article suggests, to provide that whatever 
affects some great institution, such as the Crown, for instance, or 
the Established Church, or the Acts of Union, shall fall within 
this category, for many trivial Bills do affect the Crown, or the 
Established Church, or one of the Acts of Union—a measure, 
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for instance, abolishing all tests in Scotch universities would affect 
the Act of Union with Scotland, while some Bills of the greatest 
gravity might be in no sense constitutional changes. <A further 
difficulty will be less formidable to Home Rulersy yet not to be 
passed over. Where a measure of importance sufficient to make 
it proper to refer it to the people at the polls affects only one part of 
the United Kingdom, ought it or ought it not to be voted on by 
the peoples of all three kingdoms? Suppose a Bill to have 
passed Parliament for disestablishing the Established Church of 
Scotland. To leave such a Bill to be voted on by the electorate 
of Scotland only, would be an expedient proper in itself, and 
acceptable to the Scottish people, but one which the Edinburgh 
and Contemporary writers would recoil from. On the other hand, 
to submit such a Bill to be voted on by the working men of 
London, and the peasantry of Ireland—a Bill whose passing 
would make no possible difference to them—would surely be too 
absurd for even the most fanatical of the so-called “ Unionists.” 
Matters of this kind have usually been, so far as relates to Scot- 
land, adjusted in Parliament by the practical sense of states- 
men, who see that, in all but the most extreme cases, a measure 
for Scotland which the large majority of Scotch members 
support, must be ultimately allowed to pass, English and Irish 
members standing aside. Thata similar plan has not been fol- 
lowed as regards Ireland, is one of the chief sources of our 
present difficulties. But the method of popular vote gives 
no opportunity for carrying out such arrangements. Finally, 
it is a serious objection to the introduction of any referen- 
dum in Britain, that it might not infrequently involve the loss 
of measures of whose utility it would be possible to convince 
a select assembly, like the House of Commons, but which 
would have no interest for the multitude sufficient to bring 
them to the polls to vote. It is probably rather this kind of 
legislation than legislation of a revolutionary character which, in 
a country like ours, the referendum would tend to check. Where 
there was any strong popular excitement, such as a scheme of 
revolutionary change excites, our powerful party machinery would 
be able to push such a scheme through at the polls with no 
greater difficulty than in Parliament, and I greatly doubt whether 
the result which Mr. Dicey desires, and which the writer of your 
article too apprehends, that of making more difficult the passing 
of such a measure as one creating a legislature in Ireland, would 
really be attained. 

Nevertheless, while holding the obstacles above-mentioned to 
be for the present conclusive against the project of a British 
referendum, I fully admit the advantages which might ultimately 
flow from a direct recognition of popular Sovereignty, and the 
greater freedom which Ministers and members might come to 
enjoy, if the responsibility of a final decision were to some extent 
taken from them. The question, therefore, is not one to be 
absolutely dismissed from consideration. It may even come to 
be a practical one, when self-government has been conceded to 
Ireland, and the disappearance of the House of Lords (should 
no other chamber be created to fill its place) has led the country 
to realise how absolutely unrestrained are the powers which it 
now entrusts to its representative assembly, and how much the 
character of that assembly is being altered by the frequent use of 
the closure. JAMES BRYCE. 








THE LINCOLN TRIAL AND DISESTABLISHMENT. 


By AN ENGLISH _CHURCHMAN.) 


HIS year and last alike, the Paschal season has been made, to 
many serious-minded Churchmen, a time of grave searchings 
of heart. Last year the Bishop of Lincoln’s trial was beginning ; 
now it is nearing its close. Then the Archbishop was pondering 
the question whether he was competent to try the case ; now, 
having satisfied himself on that score, he is considering his de- 
cision. 
The personal elements of the trouble, as well as the minutiz 





of the case now sué judice, are swamped in larger considerations. 
Our concern is rather with the great issues of public policy which 
this trial involves. 

In the first place, how comes it that these proceedings, certainly 
so novel, and probably so mischievous, have been forced upon 
the Church? It is true that the secular courts had decided that 
the Archbishop might entertain the complaints against the Bishop. 
But this decision was purely permissive. There was not the 
slightest compulsion, either expressed or implied. At any rate, 
one would think that the safest, wisest, and most dignified course 
would have been to remain quiescent, and leave it to the prosecu- 
tion, if they could, to compel the Archbishop to exercise his juris- 
diction against the erring brother. But, alas! very different 
counsels prevailed. The Archbishop yielded to a pressure which 
at most had been threatened ; and opened the proceedings which 
have proved so grave a scandal, and are likely to issue in such 
tremendous consequences. 

What was the cause of the Archbishop’s most ill-advised 
action? One of the reasons, at any rate, is not far to seek. On 
the death of Archbishop Tait there were many who hoped that 
Mr. Gladstone, whose devotion to the interests of orthodox 
theology amounts to a passion, would do public homage to his 
own convictions by recommending for the see of Canterbury some 
divine whose grasp of first principles was as strong and as un- 
swerving as his own. When it was found that the choice had 
fallen on the Bishop of Truro, there was a widespread feeling of 
disappointment. It was felt that the new Archbishop was a man of 
many graces and accomplishments, an antiquarian, an artist, and 
an zsthete ; but a good deal stronger in emotions than in principles, 
and only too likely to set a higher store on the showy and senti- 
mental accidents of Churchmanship than on its vital essence. It 
would seem that this estimate of his Grace’s character was only 
too accurate. The delightful prospect of taking a leading part in 
an ecclesiastical pageant, with all the attendant pomp and cir- 
cumstance of legal and religious millinery, scarlet robes and silver 
maces and full-bottomed wigs ; of sitting, surrounded by his com- 
provincial prelates, in the chair of St. Augustine, and solemnly 
passing judgment on the successor of St. Hugh; proved fatally 
attractive ; and the Archbishop duly opened his amorphous and 
abnormal court, with a high desire, no doubt, to serve the best 
interests of the Church, but with apparently little foresight of con- 
sequences inevitably momentous and possibly disastrous. 

The history of the trial is fresh in the recollection of us all. 
And now the Archbishop, secluded in the groves of Addington, is 
understood to be revolving in his mind the judgment on which 
so much depends. On what principles will he proceed? It is 
indeed rumoured that his Grace is searching diligently for some 
beatific compromise which will enable him, while maintaining at 
least an appearance of acting, not as a legal officer, but as a 
spiritual ruler, to decide against the Bishop on a minor point or 
two, and for him on the rest, and thereby to put himself right alike 
with the prosecutors and with the Church. But, apart from the 
question whether such a course would be altogether dignified or 
worthy, we do not see that it is practicable. As it appears to us, 
the Archbishop is in one of those tight places, abhorred by digni- 
taries, where only one of two lines of action is possible. He may 
proceed on broad grounds of reason and history, have regard to 
the universal and immemorial practices of Christendom, to the 
facts of the Elizabethan and Edwardian settlements, and to the 
plain letter of our existing formularies. In this case, judgment 
must go, on all material points, for the Bishop ; and, if so, the 
prosecuting parties have already announced that they will appeal 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council ; and the decision 
of the Judicial Committee, whether favourable or adverse, will re- 
ceive the same amount of respect from Churchmen as is accorded 
to the impotent decrees of Lord Penzance, or the utterances of 
that celebrated Judge who spoke of “ The Inferior Persons of the 
Trinity.” The Archbishop’s other alternative is to hold himself 
bound by the previous decisions of the Judicial Committee, and 
to take Lord Westbury and Lord Cairns as the divinely appointed 
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interpreters of the Anglican rubrics. If this be the course adopted 

the result of the trial is a foregone conclusion. The Bishop of 
Lincoln must be condemned, and admonished to surcease from 
his offending practices. Will he—can he—obey such an ad- 
monition? If he refuses compliance, is his contumacy to be 
punished, or ignored? Is the solemn judgment of the Metro- 
politan, given ex cathedré in his Court, to be disregarded with 
impunity? If so, our ecclesiastical discipline, already discredited, 
will become a byword in Christendom. Or is the sentence of the 
Court to be duly enforced by the secular arm, and are we to see 
this most saintly and most influential of English bishops im- 
prisoned for obedience to what he believes to be the Church’s 
law? Should that alternative occur, its evil consequences will be 
felt, not only by those to whom the Bishop of Lincoln is in sober 
truth a Father in God, but by every English Churchman who 
sets a higher value on spiritual independence than on the 
incidental advantages of legal establishment. 

Thus, whichever way the trial ends, instead of making for 
peace, it opens up endless vistas of litigation, heart-burning, dis- 
content, and disturbance. This is not disputed ; but its assertion 
is commonly met by a rejoinder which, variously stated by the 
Dean of Windsor and other controversialists of his school, prac- 
tically amounts to this: “After all said and done, no Church 
can exist without some form of discipline. It cannot be 
consistent with Christian order that every man should do what 
is ritually right in his own eyes. If you are discontented 
with the present Courts, what would you put in their place?” 
It must be frankly admitted that the answer to this question is 
not easy. There is a choice at least of three replies. The 
Erastian’s is plain and simple enough. Like Archbishop Tait, 
he cannot comprehend the notion of the Church as a spiritual 
society distinct from though now allied with the State. For him 
the Church is merely a subdivision of the Home Office, maintained 
for the promotion of morals. The Prayer Book is part of an Act 
of Parliament, and its interpreters are the judges. Whether it 
has or has not been disobeyed is a question for a jury. Convicted 
offenders are felons, and must go to prison. Such is the Erastian’s 
short and easy method with ritual difficulties. Between this body 
and those who believe that the Church’s rights as a spiritual 
society are incompatible with the status of an Establishment, 
there is a considerable mass of pious opinion, which, though it 
takes no very definite or practical form, deserves attention by 
reason of its respectability and good intentions, and which takes 
refuge in the sedative formula of “Church Reform.” But, so far, 
the best-meant attempts in this direction have issued in nothing 
more adequate to the situation than the famous “ Church Boards 
Bill” fathered by Mr. Albert Grey, and the “Church Reform 
Union,” which would have entrusted plenary control over the 
fabric, services, and offertories of the parish church to a Board 
elected by the ratepayers as such, and constituted on a purely 
undogmatic basis. 

There remains a third remedy—Disestablishment—and if we 
are to consider the subject in all its bearings, this must by no 
means be left out of sight. It is true that the urgency of the Irish 
Question has, during the last four years, forced all other public 
issues into the background. But it is not unlikely that, as soon as 
the controversy about Home Rule is ended, the question of Dis- 
establishment will again come to the front. Such action as the 
prosecution of the Bishop of Lincoln will play into the hands of 
politicians who desire Disestablishment for merely secular ends. 
And it may be prudent to take advantage of this temporary lull 
to consider rather more closely than is sometimes done what is 
meant by Disestablishment, and to contemplate calmly the con- 
ditions under which it could be effected, and its probable 
consequences to the Church of England. A considerable share 
of the vehement hostility which the name of Disestablish- 
ment evokes, arises, not from loyal believers in the spiritual 
pretensions of the Church, but from the very men who most 
heartily despise those pretensions, and most sincerely dread 
to see them vindicated. “ Disestablishment!” said a Whig peer 








to the present writer—“I hate the word. As long as we have an 
Established Church we can kick the parsons. But once disestab- 
lish it, and begad! they will kick us.” That was the Whig 
doctrine of the Church and State all over. With politicians of 
this type we need not reason. The appeal of serious advocates 
of Disestablishment must be addressed to those who, on religious 
grounds, dread and resist Disestablishment as an unchristian and 
sacrilegious act. For our own part we believe that it will be a 
proud and happy day for the Church of England when, in reply 
to the just boast of the Nonconformist communions that they 
were “free born,” she is able to reply, ““Witha great sum obtained 
I this freedom !” 








THE MARQUIS AND HIS YOUNG MEN. 





OOR Tséng, who, let us hope, has now passed through a 
Portal of Pure Heaven worthy of the name, was a notable 
figure in Paris during the Tonking war. I believe he got the 
better of M. Challemel-Lacour in statecraft, as he certainly got 
the better of him in temper. His imperturbability used to make 
Frenchmen of all grades furious. It was interesting to mark the 
superiority of Eastern manners in resistance to wear and tear. 
I was in Paris at the time, and, having no interest in 
either party but as human beings, I saw both at my ease. 
Tséng had succeeded Kwo, who was one of the two envoys sent 
to England to apologise for the murder of Mr. Margary. Kwo 
was a good, kind-hearted man, but he did not understand Europe, 
and its coarseness evidently worried him. Tséng at first under- 
stood it no better, but he determined to learn. He was a most 
liberal-minded person, and would admit the superior virility of 
Europe as compared with his own land. “China is what Europe 
will one day be, a very old person,” he used to say. He looked 
at everything, and into everything, and tried to understand it, in 
the interests of that curious diary which afterwards saw the light at 
home. He interpreted the European institution of the smart dance 
as a branch of the marriage market. “In the West men and 
women follow their own choice in marriage, and a ball is a means 
of negotiating the contract.” He used to send his young mena 
good deal into French society ; and, before the diplomatic quarrel 
reached the acute stage, they were extremely popular there. No 
soirée was complete without a Chinese a/faché. They came in 
their best silks, and they were always sure of their effect upon 
the women, if only by the exquisite quality of the stuffs. It was 
universally agreed that their petticoats were all that a petticoat 
should be in texture and in embroidery. “ Dear-bought and 
far-fetched is good for ladies,” says the Yorkshire proverb, and 
here was the far-fetched, and the dear. Men hated them, for 
really there was no standing in fora share of the talk till they 
were satisfied. I think they derived an additional interest from 
the suspicion that they were more or less monstrous in their private 
tastes and private lives. We allowed ourselves to suppose that 
they freely strangled disobedient wives, and made nothing of 
killing a baby when it stood in the way. It was our ignor- 
ance, but it was also our bliss. The ladies used to put 
foolish little questions to them which the questioners knew to 
be foolish ; but it was so interesting to play on the brink of these 
mysteries of social and domestic life. How many wives wright a 
mandarin have? We thought it was only a polite concession to 
Western prejudice when they answered ove. They always 
answered nicely, in very fair French, and with a suavity that 
seemed to defy imitation. Still, in this matter, the Frenchwomen 
made a fair show. The competition between the two systems 
of mealy-mouthedness was an exquisite thing to see. The 
picce de résistance of every soirée was a recitation in Chinese, 
Li Hung Kwang Pdéo—a nonsense name that defies recogni- 
tion, I beg to say—would stand up, shake his silks straight, 
and step into the middle of the room. Arrived there, he began 
to bark—I really can find no other word for it. He seemed to 
bark in a cadence, that was all. He continued in this strain for 
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five minutes, not one of us seizing a /rai/re mot. But the fairer 
worshippers all tried to look as though they understood every 
word of it. When the faithful hound seemed to be saluting 
the moon they dropped their eyes. When he obviously re- 
cognised his master, or saw a robber in the grounds, they lifted 
them again, for joy or anger was the theme. “ AA, est ¢a, Cest 
touchant, Cest délicieux, Cest tout ce gwil y a de plus— enfin !” 
When it was over, they contrived to ask, with much address, 
what it all meant. “ Madame, it is a warrior looking on a field 
of battle, and lamenting the melancholy waste of life.” “Quite 
so; just what I thought; o# voit ¢a ict; Cest si expressif; a 
warrior, of course!” If it had been a birthday ode, or a parting 
with a mother-in-law, they would have said precisely the same 
thing. 

It became the fashion to read up China, with a view to the 
exigencies of a “sympathetic interest” when the conversation 
turned that way. Our sympathetic interest, I am afraid, was 
about as intelligent as that of the French lady who bewildered 
Crabbe Robinson throughout a long dinner with appreciative re- 
marks on his creation of ce charmant Vendredi. We worked up 
the annual prayers in the Temple of Heaven, and watched the 
young men closely for the traces of a shudder at the mention 
of the name. They never shuddered. Was it true that 
there was not a Peeping Tom in all Pekin as the pro- 
cession passed through the streets? It was not true ; 
you could peep for a penny, and everybody who cared saw it 
to his heart’s content. One of them had a cousin in the Tartar 
cavalry, and his narrative of the proceedings gave us a pretty 
confusion of picturesque effects in jade, ermine, peacocks’ feathers, 
gold-encrusted saddles, tassels of yaks’ tails, and umbrellas 
of yellow silk. So I seem to remember, but I, for one, 
have read a little too much about it before and since. The 
ladies were more especially curious about the Emperor—with 
a view, I think, to the possibility of his taking a turn in Paris be- 
fore his definite choice of a wife. At the mention of this august 
person, we thought, you might sometimes detect a slight tremor 
of the Celestial eyelid, but it was fancy, I daresay. The cue of 
these young men was that Paris was a long way from Pekin, and that 
they did not care a coral button for anybody now. The Emperor 
going tothe Temple of Heaven was but M. Grévy going to mass,and 
the statue of Abstinence, the golden dragon, and the adoration of 
Shangti were but part of the properties. “We are just as you are,” 
said the cynic of the group, one day, “all very religious, and only 
one w/e,” with an accent aigu on the italicised word, which 
served to put an end to the inquisition for that time. One of them, 
with local assistance, wrote a little book on this fertile theme : 
“We are just as you are, only a little better in knowing our own 
minds.” If it was not Chinese—and I am assured it was not—it 
was certainly French, and we asked no more. He gently rallied 
us on our want of form in all the great ceremonies of life. “ Your 
marriages, with a hasty wedding breakfast, followed by a rush to 
the train. Why not bring the cur¢ into the carriage at once, and 
have the service en route? As for the democratic principle, 
the true one, where could you find that as the basis of a working 
scheme but in the Flowery Land? We are just as you are, with 
this trifling difference, that what you only talk about we do. If 
you want to be a great man, go before the examiners, answer 
their questions, and there you are, whether you happen to be the 
son of a marquis or the son of a man in the street.” 

The general verdict was that they were very intelligent, and 
that a touch would make them just as vicious as ourselves. They 
were a great success. W. 








THE NEW LOTTERY. 
aitvittiinens 

ET us make a humble confession. We have entirely mistaken 
the functions of journalism. After a careful study of a 
certain class of prints which are multiplying fast, we have dis- 
covered that the business of a journalist is not to organise public 
opinion, to spread ideas, or even to amuse the world. It is his 
duty to provide his readers with a comfortable income, and to 








ensure handsome bequests to their next-of-kin. He must invite 
them to name their little wants, and to regard an editor as a 
person who will supply them with everything they need, from a 
grand piano to a coal-scuttle, carriage paid. When he is not 
ordering furniture, or addressing parcels, he is expected to regale 
his subscribers with the kind of information which appealed to Mr. 
F.’s Aunt. “ There are milestones on the Dover road,” said that 
astute lady, and the editor must show how far they would extend 
if they were pieced together in the direction of the North Pole- 
This useful knowledge must be varied by sparkling jests, chiefly im- 
ported from America ortranslated from Continental jou: nalsintoone 
ofthe dialects of the Strand. As a concession to the famous decorum 
of the English middle class, there is a sprinkling of copy-book 
proverbs, and the utmost deference is paid to the complexion of 

the Young Person. But these duties are merely incidental to 

the great purpose of the editor's life. It is all very well to make 

abstruse calculations that lead to nothing, and to furnish half- 

digested facts in paragraphs which are lazily skimmed and then 

thrown out of the window. But the really dainty dish to set before 

the democracy is the Prize. Let your readers know that by the 

smallest exercise of intellect they may earn more money than it 

takes men of brains years to acquire. Don’t set them puzzles or 

acrostics, which demand some sort of aptitude, and, moreover, 

are quite out of date; but unfold before their dazzled eyes the 

boundless benevolence of the great god of Chance. 

When this business began it was thought a master-stroke to 
make every copy of a paper a policy of insurance. But this idea 
is now the common property of every venture in this field of 
enterprise. You pick up a dozen journals from a railway book- 
stall, and they all offer you a fascinating premium on death 
by accident. You may fill your pockets with guarantees that if 
you are smashed into eternity your family will be handsomely 
compensated. If Mr. Frith were to paint a new “ Railway Station,” 
and give his fancy a little rein, he might show us a touching . 
parting—a genial uncle amidst an assiduous group of nephews 
who are pressing upon him all the accident policies of the lottery 
Press to enliven the tedium of his journey. The daring imagination 
of a sensational novelist may yet expose these nephews nefariously 
piling granite boulders in front of the Scotch express. But as 
everybody does not yearn for railway accidents, the enterprising 
editor had to discover something more tempting than insurance. 
It was a brilliant idea to offer a house as a prize. What the 
competition was we do not remember; probably the winner 
guessed the exact number of times the editor had sneezed in the 
course ofa month. No doubt there was a great consumption of 
snuff to make a respectable total. Against the somewhat alarming 
condition that the house should be named after the journal 
which had given it, there appears to have been no protest. 
The owner is a soldier, who may have a_ business-like 
regard for the principle that nothing is sacred to a sapper. 
At any rate, there is no more false pride about him than there 
was in the military gentleman whose evidence Sam Weller 
was not permitted to rely upon in the case of Bardell v. Pickwick. 
If you give a house, why not an annuity? So another fortunate 
competitor is in the enjoyment of a pound a week; though 
whether he receives it on condition that he carries an advertise- 
ment of his benefactor emblazoned on his hat, we cannot say. 
A pound a week is manifestly not enough for a self-respecting 
citizen. So if you can guess how many walnuts were cracked by 
the Rothschilds on a given Sunday, you will come into £100 a 
year. Possibly that is not the precise test of your mental powers, 
but it is immaterial. The chief fact is that for a kind of applica- 
tion which can do you no manner of good, and which withdraws 
your attention from rational pursuits, you are offered a chance in 
a lottery of ever-increasing magnitude. 

If these prizes were given not so much for casual guesses and 
mechanical devices as for really educational employment, they 
would be less open to criticism, We freely recognise a better 
spirit in a halfpenny journal which makes its first appearance this 
week, and which proposes to reward some brilliant essayist with 
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a scholarship at a University. If this example should be followed, 
we may find the adventurous editor undertaking to pay the election 
expenses of a Parliamentary candidate, with perfect impartiality 
as to his politics. Nay, a seat in the Cabinet may not be beyond 
the command of a journal bent on enlarging its circulation by 
these arts, and some day the form of Government itself may be 
changed to gratify the winner of a prize competition. In the 
meantime, the process of exciting uneducated people by promises 
of independent means is not particularly wholesome, especially as 
we are threatened by hordes of volunteer advertisers, whose 
mission it is to spread the news of these stupendous lotteries. 
Better, a thousand times, all the tambourines of the Salvation 
Army than a commercial invasion which is likely to distract from 
a sober livelihood people of small faculty but unlimited assurance. 








THE STORY OF AN OUTCAST. 





W E can remember no invented tale that speaks so to the heart 

at once of the cruelty of life, and the beauty of human 
compassion, as the true story closed this week by a sentence in 
the newspapers, announcing that Joseph Merrick, the “ Elephant 
Man,” was dead. 

Imagine a human soul clothed in a body so unspeakably 
frightful that, seeing it, men turned sick with loathing, and women 
fainted ; a being who had to be conveyed from place to place in 
secret ; who hardly dared to venture abroad even by night ; who, 
finding his fellow-creatures run from him, grew terrified by the 
terror he created, and shuddered in dark corners like a hunted 
beast. Imagine him driven by starvation to accept a showman’s 
offer and be exhibited to the most brutal of audiences, that com- 
monly enough shrieked and ran pell-mell from the tent as soon as 
the curtain was drawn. 

Early in 1886, Mr. Frederick Treves, one of the surgeons of 
the London Hospital, found Merrick in a penny show, in a room 
off the Whitechapel Road, crouching behind an old curtain and 
trying to warm himself over a brick that was heated by a gas-jet. 
Mr. Treves went up to him not only without fear or loathing, but 
with sympathy. For the first time in his life of twenty-four years 
Merrick heard a kind word and was spoken to like a man. The 
effect was curious. It made him afraid at first. He shrank as an 
ordinary man would from something uncanny. Then as he 
began to realise the truth, he broke into sobs of gratitude. Days 
and even weeks passed, however, before he recovered from the 
shock of hearing a compassionate wordg 

The police prohibited his show on the ground of public 
decency. So he went to Belgium, where again the police inter- 
fered, and where an agent decamped with his money. Merrick 
was left destitute and starving inthe streets of a foreign town, 
where the ignorant mob thought him a fiend. 

He came back to London—how, no one quite knows. At 
every station and landing-place crowds dogged him. Steamers 
refused to have him on board. But he came back to London 
because in London lived the only man who had ever given him a 
kind word. He made his way to the London Hospital, found 
Mr. Treves, who had him lodged for a time in an attic in the 
hospital, and determined to find a permanent shelter for 
him. 

But now it was found that no institution would receive him. 
The Royal Hospital for Incurables and the British Home for 
Incurables alike declined to take him in unless sufficient funds 
were forthcoming to pay for his maintenance for life. He himself 
begged that he might be placed iz a Blind Hospital. \t is hard 
to match the pathos of this plea. 

Then in November, 1886, Mr. Carr Gomm, the chairman of 
the London Hospital, wrote to the 77mes, asking help for this case, 
and the British public responded. A room was built for Merrick 
on the ground floor in a remote wing of the hospital, and there, 
surrounded with books, flowers, and a hundred tokens of the kind- 








ness that is really quick in the public heart, he has lived until this 
last week. 

He had found many friends—the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, Mr. Gladstone, Mrs. Kendall, and others. To Mrs. 
Kendall is due the happy suggestion that Merrick should be taken 
to see the Christmas Pantomime at Drury Lane. She engaged 
the Royal box; she had him brought to the theatre, and took 
every precaution that no strange eye should see him. Hidden 
from the house, behind the curtains of the box, the “Elephant 
Man” tasted an hour or two of intoxicating happiness. It was all 
real to him—the fairies, the splendour, and the jewels. 

Merrick, in spite of his hideous exterior, and terrible ex- 
periences, was in his way a gentle sentimentalist, and gushed 
forth at times, under the happy conditions of his life at the 
hospital, in verse modelled on the hymns of Dr. Watts, in which 
he gave utterance to feelings of gratitude the sincerity of which 
none ever questioned. It was a tender heart that was beating 
beneath a mask more hideous than that of Orson. Above all, 
it was a heart that was filled with love for the man who was 
literally his saviour, who first spoke kindly to him, who rescued 
him from a fate a thousand times worse than death, and to the 
end was both his doctor and his friend. Recently it was only 
Mr. Treves who could thoroughly understand the poor creature’s 
maimed utterances ; and to Mr. Treves he clung to the last with 
the wistful trust and affection of a dumb animal. 

It is difficult to speak of this man’s case without emotion. 
But luckily it is harder still to hear of it and believe that the 
“ struggle-for-lifers ” have grasped the true secret of life, or even 
a half of it. 








A DISCORD IN MUD AND GOLD. 


()BSERVE the evil that attends a stupid remark. When Mr. 

Ruskin uttered a supremely stupid one, and accused Mr. 
Whistler of “flinging a pot of paint in the public’s face,” it happened, 
by some inscrutable fate, not only to discredit the critic (as was 
just) but also to spoil the painter. An action at law was laid, as 
everyone knows: Mr. Frith, R.A. (save the mark !) stepped into 
the witness-bpx and swore that Mr. Whistler's pictures were “ from 
an artistic view on a par with so much wall-paper,” meaning that 
they were not in the least like his own “ Derby Day”; wit on the 
bench held Mr. Whistler’s pictures upside down ; and wisdom in 
the jury-box awarded Mr. Whistler one farthing for damages. 
Could they have foreseen the sequel they would, we hope, have 
assessed these damages at many thousands of pounds. The 
sequel lies in a little book entitled “ The Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies,” which has appeared on our breakfast-tables of late, 
and an announcement in the newspapers that “Mr. WILLIAM 
HEINEMANN has obtained MR. WHISTLER’S PERMISSION to 
publish the AUTHORIZED EDITION of his WRITINGS, as col- 
lected and edited by himself.” By some oversight “ himself” has 
not been put into capitals. 

We leave Mr. William Heinemann and Mr. Sheridan Ford, 
the editor of “The Gentle Art of Making Enemies,” to dispute 
over the honour of purveying Mr. Whistler’s “ authorized” mud 
to the public. But it remains to be noted that we used to get 
paint from Mr. Whistler, whereas now we get paint, mud, and ad- 
vertisement—the two latter in increasing proportions. We see 
no reason to object to the advertisement: for why should not 
public attention be called to works of art as well as to soap? It 
would be, indeed, a public benefit if Mr. Whistler hired an agent 
to do his advertising ; but at present he does it himself, and this 
must distract him from his art. What we do object to, is the 
mud. 

For if ever there were a case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, Mr. 
Whistler is that same. And the misfortune is that a poor man 
who cannot afford to buy Mr. Whistler’s pictures and obtain Dr. 
Jekyll, can get plenty of Mr. Hyde for the penny he pays for a 
newspaper. There is no living artist, that we know, who possesses 
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a more subtle, individual, marvellous knowledge of colour; none 
that in his soul loves art more dearly or more nobly ; none that 
by persistently engaging in small squabbles, drags her oftener 
through the dirt. What, for instance, could be finer than this, 
written when he was President of the Society of British Artists? A 
morning paper had said, “ It will be for the patrons of the Suffolk 
Street Gallery to decide whether the more than half-uncovered walls 
which will be offered to their view next week are more interesting 
than the work of many artists of more than average merit which 
will be conspicuous by their absence, owing to the selfish policy 
inaugurated.” Mr. Whistler replied :—“ It will be for the patrons 
to decide absolutely nothing. It is, and it always will be, for the 
gentlemen of the hanging committee to decide whether empty 
space be preferable to poor pictures—whether, in short, it be 
their duty to cover walls, merely that walls may be covered, no 
matter with what quality of work. Indeed, the period of the 
patron has utterly passed away, and the painter takes his place— 
to point out what he knows to be consistent with the demands of 
his’ art— without deference to patrons or prejudice to party.” 

Or what could be more to the point than this, called forth by 
an attack by the Editor of 7ru¢h on the Saturday Review? The 
Saturday had been scoffing at the work of Mr. Herbert, on his 
retirement to the rank of Honorary Academician. T77uth 
rebuked the Sa/urday’s critic for sneering at an old man, and 
Mr. Whistler replies to 7ruth: “ How, in the name of all that 
is incompetent, do you find much virtue in work spreading 
over more time! . . . We all know that work excuses itself 
only by reason of its quality. If the work is foolish, it surely 
is not less foolish because an honest and misspent lifetime has 
been passed in producing it. What matters it that the offend- 
ing worker has grown old amongst us, and has endeared him- 
self to many by his caprices as a ratepayer and neighbour?” 
Or this : 


“ There is no such thing as -mg/ish art. You might as well 
talk of English mathematics. Art is art, and mathematics is 
mathematics.” 


Or what juster than this, which we quote i exfenso ? 


The notion that I paint flesh lower in tone than it is in nature is entirely 
based upon the popular superstition as to what flesh really is—when seen on 
canvas ; for the people never look at nature with any sense of its pictorial 
appearance—for which reason, by the way, they also never look at a picture 
with any sense of nature, but, unconsciously from habit, with reference to 
what they have seen in other pictures, 

Now in the usual “‘ pictures of the year” there is but one flesh, that shall 
do service under all circumstances, whether the person painted be in the soft 
light of the room or out in the glare of the open. The one aim of the unsus- 
pecting painter is to make his man “stand out” from the frame—never 
doubting that, on the contrary, he should really, and in truth absolutely does, 
stand within the frame—and at a depth behind it equal to the distance at 
which the painter sees his model. The frame is, indeed, the window through 
which the painter looks at his model, and nothing could be more offensively 
inartistic than this brutal attempt to thrust the model on the hitherside of this 
window ! 

Yet this is the false condition of things to which all have become accus- 
tomed, and in the stupendous effort to bring it about, exaggeration has 
been exhausted—and the traditional means of the incompetent can no further 
go. 

Lights have been heightened, until the white of the tube alone remains— 
shadows have been deepened until black alone is left. Scarcely a feature 
Stays in its place, so fierce is its intention of ‘‘ firmly” coming forth ; and in 
the midst of this unseemly struggle for prominence, the gentle truth has but 
a sorry chance, falling flat and flavourless, and without force. 

Whereas, could the people be induced to turn their eyes but for a moment 
with the fresh power of comparison, upon their fellow-creatures as they pass 
in the gallery, they might be made dimly to perceive (though I doubt it, so 
blind is their belief in the bad) how little they resemble the impudent images 
on the walls ! how ‘ quiet” in colour they are! how ‘‘ grey!" how “ low in 
tone.” And then it might be explained to their riveted intelligence how they 
had mistaken meretriciousness for mastery, and by what mean methods the 
imposture had been practised upon them. 


All this is gold. But nine-tenths of “The Gentle Art of 
Making Enemies” is mere mud, flung in the public’s face. The 
public would rather have had Mr. Ruskin’s pot of paint. But what 











would you? It all comes of a stupid remark. Only we sincerely 
wish that Mr. Whistler would paint a good deal more and talk a 
good deal less. 








THE BOY BY THE BEACH. 





“THERE are in this small history some gaps that can never be 
filled up ; but as much as I know I will tell you. 

The cottage where Kit lived until he was five years old stood at 
the head of a little beach of white shingle just inside the harbour’s 
mouth, so that all daylong Kit could see the merchant-ships trailing 
in from sea, and passing up to the little town, or dropping down 
to the music of the capstan-song, and the calls, and the creaking, 
as their crews hauled up the sails. Some came and went under 
bare poles in the wake of panting tugs; but those that carried 
canvas pleased Kit more. For a narrow coombe wound inland 
behind the cottage, and down this coombe came not only’ the 
brook that splashed by the garden gate, but a small breeze, 
always blowing, so that you might count on seeing the white sails 
take it, and curve out majestically as soon as ever they came 
opposite the cottage, and hold it until under the lee of the 
Battery Point. 

Besides these delights, the cottage had a plantation of ash and 
hazel above it, that climbed straight to the smooth turf and the 
four guns of the Battery ; and a garden with a tamarisk hedge, 
and a bed of white violets, the earliest for miles around, and a 
fuchsia tree three times as tall as Kit, and a pink climbing rose 
that looked in at Kit’s window and blossomed till late in November. 
Here the child lived alone with his mother. For there was a 
vagueness of popular opinion respecting Kit’s father ; while about 
his mother, unhappily, there was no vagueness at all. She was a 
dark, low-browed woman, with a loud laugh, a defiant manner, 
and a dress of violent colours. Decent wives clutched their 
skirts in passing her : but, as a set off, she was on excellent terms 
with every sea-captain and mate that put into the port. 

All these captains and mates knew Kit and made a pet of him: 
and indeed there was a curious charm in the great serious eyes 
and reddish curls of this child whom other children shunned. 
No one can tell if he felt his isolation ; but of course it drove him 
to return the men’s friendship, and to wear a man’s solemnity and 
habit of speech. The woman dressed him carefully, though in 
glaring colours, out of her means : and as for his manners, they 
would no doubt have become false and absurd, as time went and 
knowledge came ; but at the age of four they were those of a 
prince. ; 

“ My father was a ship’s captain, too,” he would tell a new ac- 
quaintance, “but he was drowned at sea—oh, a long while ago; 
years and years before I was born.” 

The beginning of this speech he had learned from his mother; 
and the misty antiquity of the loss his own childish imagination 
suggested. The captains, hearing it, would wink to each other, 
swallow down their grins, and gravely inform him of the sights 
he would see and the lands he would visit when the time came 
for him, too, to be a ship’s captain. Often and often I have seen 
him perched, with his small legs dangling, on one of the green 
posts on the quay, and drinking in their talk of green icebergs, 
and flaming parrots, and pig-tailed Chinamen ; of coral reefs of 
all marvellous colours, and suns that burnt men black, and 
monkeys that hung by their tails to the branches and pelted the 
passers-by with cocoa-nuts ; and the rest of it. And the child 
would go back to the cottage in a waking dream, treading bright 
clouds of fancy, with perhaps a little carved box or knick-knack 
in his hand, the gift of some bearded, tender-hearted ruffian, It 
was pitiful. 

Of course he picked up their talk, and very soon could swear 
with equal and appalling freedom in English, French, Swedish, 
German, and Italian. But the words were words to him and no 
more. Also I will do his mother the justice to own that she took 
endless care to keep the evil of her life from Kit, nor let a breath 
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of it enter the little room where he slept to the sound only of the 
waves that curved round Battery Point and tumbled on the beach 
below. And I know that, one summer evening, when the scan- 
dalised townsmen and their wedded wives assembled, and marched 
down to the cottage with intent to lead the woman in a “ Ram- 
riding,” z.¢., in a shameful, penitential procession through the 
streets, the sight of Kit playing in the garden, and his look of 
innocent delight as he ran in to call his mother out, took the 
courage out of them and sent them home, up the hill, sheepishly 
enough. 

Of course the truth must have come to him soon. But it never 
did ; for when he was just five, the woman took cold and died in 
a week. 

She had left a little money ; and the Vicar, rather than let Kit 
go to the workhouse, spent it to buy the child admission to an 
Orphanage in the Midlands, a hundred miles away. 

So Kit hung the rose-tree with little scraps of crape, and was 
put, dazed and white, intoa train and whisked a hundred miles off. 
And everybody forgot him. 

Kit spent two years at the Orphanage in an antique, pre- 
posterous suit—snuff-coloured coat with lappets, canary waistcoat, 
and corduroy small-clothes. And they gave him his meals 
regularly. There were ninety-nine other boys, who all throve on 
the food : but Kit pined. And the ninety-nine, being full of food, 
made a racket at times ; but Kit found it quiet—deathly quiet ; 
and his eyes wore a listening look. 

For—don’t you see ?—he missed the noise of the beach, and 
was listening for it. And deep down in his small heart the sea 
was piping and calling to him. And the world had grown dumb ; 
and he yearned always: until they had to get him a new canary 
waistcoat, for the old one had grown too big. 

At night, from his dormitory window, he could see a rosy 
light in the sky. At first he thought this must be a pillar of fire 
put there to guide him home; but it was only the glare of 
furnaces in a manufacturing town, not far away. When he found 
this out his heart came near to break ; and afterwards he pined 
still faster. 

One evening a lecture was given in the dining-room of the 
Orphanage. The subject was “ The Holy Land,” and the lecturer 
illustrated it with views from the magic-lantern. 

Kit, who sat in one of the back rows, was moderately excited 
at first. But the views of barren hills, and sands, and ruins, and 
palm-trees, and cedars, wearied him after a while. He had closed 
his eyes, and the lecturer’s voice became a sing-song in which his 
heart searched, as it always searched, for the music of the beach ; 
when, by way of variety—for it had little to do with the subject— 
the lecturer slipped in a slide that was supposed to depict an in- 
cident on the homeward voyage—a squall in the Mediterranean. 

It was a stirring picture, with an inky sky, and the squall 
bursting from it, and driving a small ship heeling over white 
crested waves. Of course the boys drew their breath. 

And then something like a strangling sob broke out on the 
stillness, frightening the lecturer ; and a shrill cry— 

“Don’t go—oh, don’t go! Take me—take me home !” 

And there at the back of the room a small boy stood up on his 
form, and stretched out both hands to the picture, and shrieked 
and panted. 

There was a blank silence, and then the matron hurried up, 
took him firmly in her arms, and carried him out. 

“ Don’t go—oh, A/ease don’t go !” 

And as he was borne down the passages his cry sounded 
among the audience like the wail of a little lost soul. 

The matron carried Kit to the sick-room and put him to bed, 
After quieting the child a bit she left him, taking away the candle. 
Now the sick-room was on the ground floor, and Kit lay still a 
very short while. Then he got out of bed, groped for his clothes, 
managed to dress himself, and, opening the window, escaped on 
to the quiet lawn. Then he turned his face south-west, towards 
home and the sea— and ran. 

How could he tell where it lay ? God knows. Ask the swallow 





how she can tell when in autumn the warm south is a fire in her 
brain. I believe that the sea’s breath was in the face of this child 
of seven, and its scent in his nostrils, and its voice in his ears, 
calling, summoning all the way. I only know that he ran straight 
towards his home, a hundred miles off, and that next morning 
they found his canary waiscoat and snuff-coloured coat in a ditch, 
two miles from the Orphanage, due south-west. 

Of his adventures on the road the story is equally silent, as I 
warned you. But the small figure comes into view again, a week 
later, on the hillside of the coombe above his home. And when 
he saw the sea and the white beach glittering beneath him, he 
did not stop, even for a moment, but reeled down the hill. The 
child was just a living skeleton; he had neither hat, coat, nor 
waistcoat ; one foot only was shod, the other had worn through 
the stocking, and ugly red blisters showed on the sole as he ran. 
His face was far whiter than his shirt, save for a blue welt or two 
and some ugly red scratches ; and his gaunt eyes were full of 
hunger and yearning, and his lips happily babbling the curses 
that the ships’ captains had taught him. 

He reeled down the hill to the cottage. The tenant was a 
newcomer to the town, and had lately been appointed musketry- 
instructor to the battery above. He was in the garden pruning 
the rose-tree, but did not particularly notice the boy. And the 
boy passed without turning his head. 

The tide on the beach was far out and just beginning to flow. 
There was the same dull plash on the pebbles, the same twinkle 
as the sun struck across the ripples. The sun was sinking; in 
ten minutes it would be behind the hill. 

No one knows what the waves said to Kit. But he flung himself 
among them with a choking cry, and drank the brine and tossed 
it over his head and shoulders and chest, and lay down and let 
the small waves play over him, and cried and laughed aloud till 
the sun went down. 

Then he clambered on to a rock, some way above them, and 
lay down to watch the water rise ; and watching it, fell asleep. 

There was a new moon that evening and a spring tide—a tide 
deep, full and soundless. Only a whisper, a /af-/af, a kiss reached 
Kit before the water reached him. And then he had his wish, 
and went out to the wide seas. Q. 








INSIDE PARLIAMENT. 


\ JHEN the House of Commons met on Monday after the 

Easter recess, it was invited to proceed with Supply, and 
the first vote taken was that for embassies and consular establish- 
ments. On this vote a discussion, wide almost as the field of 
our foreign relations, arose. Members have few opportunities of 
discussing the proceedings of the Foreign Office, and it was 
natural that those who are—or think themselves—authorities on 
foreign affairs should take the advantage which this vote offered. 
Unfortunately most of the members of the Opposition to whom in 
foreign affairs the party looks for guidance were absent. Neither 
Mr. Gladstone nor Mr. Morley nor Mr. Bryce were in the House; 
and we need hardly say that for them Sir G. Campbell and Mr. 
W. Redmond were poor substitutes. Mr. Labouchere ir indeed an 
acute and lively critic of foreign affairs. He knows a good deal 
about them, and he has little respect for the mysteries and the 
solemnities of diplomacy. He could not, however, cover the 
whole field of foreign questions ; and to hear these subjects dis- 
cussed by Sir G. Campbell, the younger Mr. Redmond, and Mr. 
A. O’Connor, was a dismal and gruesome experience. The debate 
jumped with spasmodic irregularity from one topic to another. 
First it was the cost of the mission to the Argentine Republic, 
then the position of our legation in Brazil, and next our relations 
with Portugal, which provoked comment. After this the dis- 
cussion travelled to the condition of the Christian population in 
Armenia. From this it wandered back to the mission of Sir 
Lintorn Simmons to the Vatican, and then it touched upon our 
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occupation of Egypt. Yet again it was diverted to the detention of 
Arabi and his fellow Egyptians in Ceylon, and it finally wound up 
with a reference to the Newfoundland fishery dispute. Sir George 
Campbell in the course of the evening made seventeen speeches ; 
but he was not satisfied with this ample allowance, and it was 
only by the closure that his persistent loquacity was finally 
extinguished. Discussions of this character were necessarily 
wanting in force and concentration; but they produced two or 
three interesting statements from the representative of the Foreign 
Office. Sir James Fergusson was able to tell the House that the 
Portuguese were not sending any fresh expedition into the Shiré 
territory, and that the German Government had given assurances 
that Emin Pacha’s expedition was to be limited to territory 
within the sphere of German influence. The Foreign Under 
Secretary also spoke in a better tone than his chief recently 
showed in regard to Armenia, and his denunciation of the 
farcical trial of Moussa Bey ought to have some effect even on 
the Porte. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Smith, inspired by a devouring sense of duty 
to his conscience and his country, came down with fresh proposals 
for facilitating business. He asked the House to take the reports 
of Supply and Ways and Means at any hour, and to establish 
morning sittings on Tuesdays and Fridays after next week. Mr. 
Smith robs private members of their rights with infinite com- 
placency and good-humour. He does not condescend to defend 
and justify his proposals. He expects them to be accepted 
on his simple assurance that they are necessary in the interests 
of the public business ; and he has so schooled and disciplined 
members that his propositions are accepted with slight demur. 
On these occasions we have a certain amount of protestations and 
grumbling. Efforts are made to obtain compromises on particular 
points from the Government; but the present leader of the 
House sticks to his proposals, and of course succeeds in carry- 
ing them. The only concession he made was to promise not to 
take the second reading of the Land Purchase Bill at a morning 
sitting on Tuesday next. 

Lord Compton called attention to the grievances of the 
telegraph clerks, and Mr. Raikes so far met the views of the 
noble lord and his supporters as to agree to departmental 
inquiry into certain points. The close of the sitting was really a 
great triumph for the First Lord of the Treasury. In the-early 
part of the evening, gentlemen had been denouncing him for 
taking away their precious time; and within two hours of the 
delivery of these denunciations, the private members allowed the 
House to be counted. This fact constitutes the most effective 
answer which the Leader of the House can make to hon. 
members on future occasions. 

On Wednesday we had a revival of one of those old and 
almost forgotten battles between the manufacturing and the 
landed interests, which used to be more common a quarter of a 
century ago. The question before the House was the dry and 
almost technical subject of the rating of machinery, but it aroused 
almost as much interest as if it were a burning political issue. 
The Lancashire and Yorkshire members gathered in great force, 
and members whose voices are rarely heard waxed eloquent over 
the injustice of the present system of rating machinery. The 
object of Mr. Winterbotham’s Bill was, shortly, to assimilate 
the law of England to that of Scotland, and to provide that 
only machinery fixed to the building, such as steam engines, 
should’ be rated. The opposition to the Bill was feeble in 
the last degree, and the representatives of the manufacturing 
towns and districts were strong and determined in its support. 
The Government saw that defeat was staring them in the face. 
They would have liked, in the interests of land, to have secured the 
rejection of the Bill, but though Mr. Walter Long, on behalf of 
the Government, offered a formal opposition, he spoke with the 
knowledge that it would be carried, and endeavoured to make terms 
with its promoters. The second reading was carried by a majority 
of 152, and in face of such a demonstration the Government will 
be almost compelled to take up the Bill and carry it through. 








On Thursday, Mr. Goschen brought forward his Budget in a 
large and interested House. His speech was undoubtedly one of 
the ablest and most interesting he has delivered. His surplus 
was £ 3,549,000 ; but, after making provision for barracks and for 
the equipment of volunteers, he had actually £3,149,c00 to dis- 
tribute. This he proposed to use in abolishing the duty on gold 
and silver plate, in reducing the postage to India and the Colonies 
to 2'4d., in taking 2d. off the tea duty, in reducing the duty on 
currants from 7s. per cwt. to 2s.,in giving up for Imperial purposes 
the 3d. added to the beer duty last year, and in reducing the in- 
habited house duty on houses below £6 rental. Everyone who 
heard Mr. Goschen recognised that it was a popular if not a dis- 
solution budget—a budget intended to conciliate the masses. 
He reserved his most novel and interesting project to the end. 
He proposes to add 6d. to the duty on spirits and to take 
the proceeds of the 3d. added last year to the beer duty 
for the purpose of creating a special fund to be handed over to 
the local authorities. This fund is to be devoted chiefly to two 
purposes—a superannuation of the police, and the buying out of 
public houses, where the authorities think they should be reduced. 
In course of the discussion which followed Sir W. Harcourt, Mr. 
Mundella, and others, complained that the Government had 
thrown overthe subject of free education. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
tae rit 

THE DANGERS OF HYPNOTISM. 
S1rk,—Your article on hypnotism tempts me to make a few 
remarks on this interesting subject, and to offer some reasons 
why, as it seems to me, the experiments which are now being so 
commonly made should be discouraged, or at least not made in 
the loose way which one hears of, and only under careful medical 
supervision. The younger generation of your readers are pro- 
bably unaware that this 1s no new thing—not only were such facts 
as you report as occurring at Leeds perfectly familiar long ago, 
but their true explanation was clearly proved. More than thirty 
years since, when a student of medicine, | had the privilege of 
assisting Sir David Brewster in a series of careful experiments, 
in which the mesmeric trance and its allied phenomena, such 
as insensibility to pain, and the like, were clearly shown 
to depend on suggestion, and in which it was demonstrated that 
when suggestion was impossible the desired result never occurred. 
This is, I believe, now universally admitted to be the true ex- 
planation of hypnotic phenomena, and Bernheim’s definition 
of hypnotism is, “a psychical condition in which the subject is 
influenced by suggestion to an increased extent.” One point, 
which the writer of your article misses, should | think be specially 
insisted on in connection with this subject, and that is that the 
mesmeric or hypnotic trance, and its allied phenomena, are not 
healthy nervous manifestations. In their very essence they are 
morbid, and they are closely allied to, and are indeed artificially 
induced productions of certain rare, but well known and recog- 
nised, morbid manifestations occurring spontaneously, known 
by such names as somnambulism, trance, or ecstasy. This 
much is generally admitted by all authorities, and the fact was 
recognised long ago. In 1843, Dr. Elliotson, a_ well-known 
physician of his day, whose adoption of mesmerism as a curative 
agent gave rise to much discussion,. fully admitted this fact. 
“ Mesmerism,” he says (and mesmerism and hypnotism are 
identical), “gives rise to no phenomena that do not occur in 
nervous affections without mesmerism.” Whoever then indulges 
himself in producing hypnotic phenomena—and it is an easy and 
no doubt an amusing thing to do—should be fully alive to the fact 
that- he is playing with a very delicate instrument, and that 
he is artificially inducing diseased nervous action, altogether 
foreign to a state of health. He would be a bold man who would 
contend that the artificial and frequently repeated production of 
the hypnotic trance may not lead to disturbed nervous condition 
extending far beyond the time of the experiment. So obvious is 
this that in varfpis countries—for example in Holland, Italy, 
Switzerland, and Portugal—all public experiments in hypnotism 
have been made illegal unless conducted by medical men. It 
is perfectly clear also that hypnotism, unless properly safe- 
guarded, may be terribly abused, as, as a matter of 
fact, it has been in former times. Mesmer himself was 
expelled from Vienna on account of the scandals that accom- 
panied his experiments, and, on going to Paris, he gave public 
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exhibitions, operating, it is said, on 8,000 people in the early part 
of 1784; and the account given in contemporary records of the 
hysterical orgies that occurred does not make pleasant reading. 
It requires no argument to show that it must be an evil thing to 
produce a condition in which the will and volition are paralysed 
and at the mercy of the operator, and that such a procedure can 
never be justified as a mere matter of interest or curiosity. 
Take, as an example, an experiment I saw recorded the other 
day—happily not taking place in this country—where a young lady 
was made to believe that the experimenter was her spiritual 
adviser, and was thus induced to make her confession publicly 
for the amusement of the audience. The mere mention of possible 
scandals such as this surely carries with it its own condemnation. 

So much being admitted, it is the duty of the profession to 
consider whether the artificial production of a morbid nervous 
state is likely to lead, in any case, to such beneficial results as to 
justify its use. It is to be remarked that the use of hypnotism as 
a curative agent is no new thing, and that it has had, in times 
gone by, a fair and sufficient trial under the most favourable aus- 
pices. Shortly after Mesmer held his séance in Paris, mesmerical 
establishments for the cure of disease were started all over 
France, amongst other places at Strasburg, Lyons, Bayonne, 
and Metz. At the commencement of this century Count Panum 
established an hypnotic hospital near Moscow, under the special 
patronage of the Emperor Alexander I. Similar institutions were 
founded in Berlinand Stockholm. They havealldieda natural death. 
The most remarkable experiment of this kind was conducted in Cal- 
cutta between forty and fifty years ago, at the mesmeric hospital, 
under the care of Dr. Esdaile. This hospital was founded by 
Government, and its work was specially reported on by a com- 
mittee of medical men, and the results were certainly most curious. 
It appears that the natives of India are peculiarly susceptible 
to the influence of the manceuvres required for the production of 
hypnotic trance, and Dr. Esdaile undoubtedly performed many 
important operations under its influence without suffering to the 
patient. These cases in reality foreshadowed the great discovery 
of anesthesia by inhalation which was soon to follow, and this 
was the first step towards painless surgical operation. The dis- 
covery of chloroform, however, at once placed Dr. Esdaile’s work 
in the limbo of useless remedies ; for what human being in his 
senses would resort to the tedious, uncertain, and at the best 
doubtful expedient of induced trance for surgical operations, even 
for dental ones, when the simple and safe use of anzsthesia is at 
his disposal ? 

The proposed extension of hypnotism to the cure of other 
forms of disease has, after all, a very limited sphere of action. 
Even its most enthusiastic advocates only suggest it in certain 
forms of functional disease. No one is so credulous as to believe 
that it can be of the slightest benefit in any kind of real structural 
disease, except in so far as it might possibly be used to 
relieve pain or sleeplessness, which can generally be done 
more readily, swiftly, and certainly by drugs. Now it should 
be borne in mind that the occurrence of functional nervous 
disease, no matter whether trivial or severe, of itself means 
a perturbed and unhealthy state of the nervous system. It 
is conceivable that in some such diseases, as in certain 
forms of hysterical paralysis, and the like, the conviction con- 
veyed to the sufferer that the paralysis is not real may be 
curative. In order, however, to arrive at a condition in which 
this is possible, the patient must be trained, as it were, into 
disease of another type. Who will venture to say that such a 
procedure as hypnotic trance, induced day after day, may not 
tend to a profound perturbation of the nervous system, and that 
the cure, thus established, may not be far worse than the disease ? 
To prove that this is not so we would require to follow up the 
cases, watch their subsequent condition, and not be satisfied with the 
immediate effect of the suggestion made that pain is relieved, and so 
on. Yet of this no word is said by those who advocate hypnotic 
cures ; it is sufficient for them if a temporary effect is produced, 
regardless of the danger that in casting out one devil seven other 
devils, worse than the first, may be introduced. This is the real 
reason why the profession looks upon hypnotic treatment with 
doubt and suspicion. Its uncertainty, the difficulty of producing 
the phenomena, the necessity of operating on the patient day 
after day, the fact that many people are quite unsusceptible to 
hypnotism, would not tend to the general adoption of the practice ; 
but they would not lead to a good thing being “boycotted,” a 
charge which is very unfairly brought against medical men in this 
matter. The danger, however, arising from setting on foot nervous 
perturbations of the kind inherent to hypnotism are so obvious, 
that the unwillingness of the profession to experiment with it is 
not only natural, but very wise. 

It may be that further observations, much more carefully 





recorded and followed up than those now published, will prove 
that this remedy has a certain sphere of utility ; but in the nature 
of things it must be very limited. Provisionally, it is to be hoped 
that experiments will be strictly limited to those who, by their 
professional training, are capable of performing them with safety, 
and that hypnotic séances will never, as has so often formerly 
been the case, be held for the gratification of curiosity, or for 
mere amusement. W. S. P. 
Athenzeum Club, April 12th. 





MR. BALFOUR’S LAND BILL. 


S1rR,—Your correspondent “An Irishman” takes exception 
to the objections which are raised against this Bill by Land 
Nationalisers amongst others. With much that he says I can 
agree. But when he deals with the contention urged by us that 
the Bill will strengthen landlordism, by increasing the number 
of landlords, he takes his stand upon what he calls the “ac- 
customed” meaning of the word “landlord.” He defines a 
landlord as “a man owning a large area, and by his ownership 
having power to influence, control, and dictate the terms of 
existence to all who live within that area.” He assumes that 
only they are landlords who own land which other men use. 
And it is in this that your correspondent errs most egregiously. 
It is this error which is so common that it ceases to surprise. 
May | therefore remind “ An Irishman” that Land Nationalisers 
put the Jrofer meaning on the word landlord, viz., one who owns 
land. Thus peasant-proprietors are as much landlords as are 
the owners of “large areas.” They have all the Conservative 
instincts of a Clanricarde, and tend inevitably to acquire the 
same qualities of selfishness, harshness, and grasping cupidity 
which absolute power over an essential of human existence 
always fosters. 

The friends of landlordism know well that no surer way can 
be found of buttressing our present land-system, now tottering, 
than by adding to the number of men who are interested in its 
maintenance. We hear much of pandering tothe mob. Here 
we have the most shameful example of such pandering, and given 
us by the party which is usually strongest in its deprecation. 
The undoubted property of the whole people is to be handed over 
to a mere section of them, who may appropriate the unearned 
increment, and may monopolise the land to the exclusion and 
lasting injury of the bulk of the people. And this, while it would 
be just as easy to do them justice by providing that the State, 
which advances the money to get rid of the present owners, shall 
simply retain the fee-simple, and that the present tenants may 
continue, under every guarantee for fair treatment, as State- 
tenants.— Yours truly, JosEPH HYDER, Secretary. 

Land Nationalisation Society, 

14, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





SURFACE’S LATEST SENTIMENTS. 


Soa tiplantaete 
‘*WuHiLe acknowledging that Mr. Chamberlain had to misinterpret him 
before he could score this point against him, we cannot admit that Lord 
Rosebery has much claim to sympathy under this misconstruction.”— 
Saturday Review. 

I F you would score in a conflict polemical, 

Let not your logic be too academical, 
That will much limit your “ larks ” ; 

Take as your premiss the useful foundation 

Furnished by artful misrepresentation, 

Then your conclusions, by subtle gradation, 

Lead to pure partisan marks. 


Fairness is quite out of date, almost mythical. 

Nevertheless, all neglect of the ethical, 
Brought home to Liberals, scores ! 

Fancy Lord Rosebery flouting morality ! 

Eh? Did he do that dark deed in reality ? 

Well no, of course not, but that’s a banality : 
Facts are the biggest of bores. 


’Twixt the true ethical and the expedient, 
Drew he distinction? Ah! here’s the ingredient 
For a slab hotch-potch of slander ! 
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Home Rule not “moral”? Oh cynic audacity ! 
Violent outrage on virgin veracity ! 
How can a leader of sense and sagacity 

Thus to pure sophistry pander? 


Here’s an assumption to found a fair smasher on! 
Here’s a sound basis to build up a slasher on! 
Once I could honestly venerate 
Principles Liberal—even Gladstonian : 
Brummagem laws, though, are ultra-Draconian ; 
Fie on Fox talent plus style Ciceronian, 
Married to morals degenerate ! 


Proves the Gladstonian guilt I’ve insisted on! 

So far without me they’ve crawled, squirmed, and twisted on 
Like a scotched snake, my old Party. 

Now they have parted with virtue political, 

Laodicean become, not Levitical, 

Sure their health’s state must be parlously critical, 
Late—when / led them—so hearty. 


Victims of secrecy, trick, and evasion 
(Epigram 7¢s my strong point ; that persuasion 
Grows on my spirit diurnally), 
How they must pine for my fine perspicacity, 
Simple directness and valiant veracity, 
Venomless vigour and gentle vivacity ! 
Oh, they must miss me infernally ! 


Rosebery, really I’m grateful—tremendously. 

Thanks for this text : it will aid me stupendously— 
Garbled a little. Truth her face 

Shows—to the Mob—like a photograph stippled up. 

Oh, when I read it a smile my face rippled up ; 

Brummagem gladly a blend of it tippled up— 
Brewed by her own Joseph Surface. 


CHURCH ETIQUETTE. 





THE recent correspondence in the P.// Mall Gazette on the advisability 
of reading Thackeray in St. Paul's has suggested a few simple rules for 
the behaviour of a congregation _It is hoped that they will be found useful. 


yor may leap like a stag with no impropriety ; 
Lead from your long suit, and none will be hurt ; 
Whistle a tune from the halls of variety ; 
Dance sarabands in your boots and your shirt ; 
Drive, if you like it, two elephants tandem ; 
Hit, if you can, a full-pitcher for four : 
Such things are done, though I can’t understand ’em ; 
But do them in church, and you'll do them no more. 


Many an action’s allowed in this island, 
Yet, strange though it seems, not aloud in the aisle ; 
As the fish of the proverb, exposed on the dry land, 
So in the church is the audible smile. 
Your novel’s forbidden, although the restriction 
At first seems a most paradoxical thing, 
For the paper is bought by the quire, but the fiction 
Is not to be found in a place where they sing. 


Some go for music, for sermons a few go, 
Some go for worship, and some.for a whim ; 

But if for his hymn-book a man uses Hugo, 
Dickens, or Thackeray, hen go for him. 

Write to the papers, and s athe him severely— 
Scathe an irreverence none can deny ; 

Still there'll be one thing to scathe, which is merely 
Yourself for the act of a meddlesome spy. 


B. E. O P. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


Tue Speaker Orrice, 
Friday, April 18, 1890. 


a 
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\ JHAT are these? Were I an editor, and my paper one 

which propounds puzzles (dividing the guinea between 
thirty-seven successful competitors), 1 would submit the above 
with some confidence. They are the signatures, carefully repro- 
duced, of four eminent London editors (three editors of news- 
papers, and the fourth of a magazine). The puzzle is to translate 
them into print, paying attention to initials, and stating whether 
there is a “ Yours truly” among them ; if so, where it is, and 
your reasons for thinking so. 


I suppose it may be taken for granted that only distinguished 
persons are entitled to write illegibly, and not that to write illegibly 
is to be on the way to distinction. Editors perhaps do not form 
their letters more strangely than men in other professions, and 
they can remind us (but not, not in writing) that Dean Stanley, 
for instance, though the manuscript he sent to an American 
magazine had to be returned to England and there deciphered 
(by another hand), was no editor. Yet my own experience is that 
the editor’s is the superlative degree of bad writing. This must 
often lead to confusion. The chief duty of an editor is not (as 
has been said) to mangle the articles of his contributors, but 
ratherfto write to would-be contributors explaining why he can- 
not accept their offer to join his staff. How often must these 
outsiders have translated the hieroglyphics wrongly. 1 can con- 
ceive them poring over the editor's communication, consulting 
their friends about whether the ¢ with a tail is “many thanks” 
or “promptly returned,” pouncing upon the six consecutive m’s 
in the hope of seizing their meaning unawares, and _ finally 
translating what is meant for “I cannot undertake to read your 
articles, which are returned forthwith,” into “I hope you will call 
on me for a chat any evening between eleven and two.” Editors 
(forgetting their youth) are constantly wondering why the men 
whom they have asked in writing to send their contributions else- 
where continue to give them another chance. I offer this as an 
explanation. 


Did not someone who proved to be a compositor main- 
tain lately that he was the author of Mr. G. R. Sims’s works? 
Doubtless Mr. Sims easily disproved this, if he thought it 
worth the trouble ; but had he been an editor, difficulties would 
have hedged him round. Not knowing Mr. Sims’s handwriting, 
I credit him with writing copper-plate (this is my present to 
him in return for the pleasure his books have given me), but 
it is the severe truth that compositors collaborate nightly with 
their editor. The late Mr. Russel of the Sco/sman was a prince 
among editors, yet (not that this is the right word) his writing was 
a device of his own, and I have spoken with an old compositor 
who hinted that he and Mr. Russel wrote the leaders between 
them. Mr. Russel was a famous humourist, but, perhaps because 
his humour flowed easily, he wrote his amusing passages even 
more strangely than his serious ones. When the compositor 
came to a sentence that seemed to have been written by a 
machine out of order, he accordingly suspected its nature, without 
being able to read its contents, and did the best for it he could. 
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If further proof is needed that this great journalist’s writing 
was now and then a riddle, it may be found in the following letter 
which happens to have come into my possession :— 


DEAR RussEL,—Yours received. I am delighted to see your handwriting 
again, though I cannot read it.—Yours sincerely, “‘JAMES PAyN.” 


Mr. Payn, of course, is the exception among editors. His hand- 


writing is the admiration of his friends. 


How often are we disappointed with celebrities when we meet 
them in the flesh. The wit whose sallies (in type) are so sharp 
that we preserve them for shooting at our friends, is overheard 
saying nothing more memorable than “ Pass the red pepper, if 
you please,” and the deep thinker puts a handkerchief over his face 
immediately after dinner. Yet they may be men so famous that 
they have appeared in the twenty-third series of “ Celebrities at 
Home.” We are astounded at their dulness, and remark to 
each other, “ How on earth that man could have written, ‘Is 
Woman a Failure?’ or ‘How to be Respectable though in 
Parliament,’ I cannot make out.” Is it possible that the secret of 
success in these cases is only bad handwriting, and that the real 
author is some desperate compositor? Someone should inquire 
into this. 


For my own part, I draw back from these speculations in 
affright. They whisper to me that the Punch staff write very 
legible hands. 


This text of handwriting was given me unconsciously by a 
clever child. He is eight years old, I dare say, and already an 
author. This is even younger than Mr. Kipling. Lately the boy 
wrote a remarkable story, which had several adventures to the 
page. It is about another boy (or the same one?) who lived with 
his widowed mother, and took walks with a chimney-sweep of a 
high order of merit. One day the chimney-sweep fell into a 
river, and—what do you think ?—the hero at once plunged in after 
him. There may be nothing absolutely novel in this, but hear 
the end. The water washed the sweep clean, when he stood 
revealed as the boy’s long-lost father. 


That manuscript, I think, will be knocked down to a high 
bidder some day, as the comparatively early effort of a man of 
genius whose sphere is fiction. It is not, however, merely notice- 
able because of its happy ending (which alone should commend 
it to editors). Though original in the first and second place, the 
author is not above adapting other people’s ideas (one wonders 
when the first charge against him of plagiarism will be proved in 
parallel columns), and at the head of his works he writes, “ By 
the same author.” What is still more significant, he signs his 
name to the stories in such a way that no one can read it. 
Naturally he writes a nice round hand, so that the perplexing 
signature is deliberate. Can he already have had a reply from 
an editor? 


I do not shake my head at infant phenomena. Obviously 
this is a delightful boy. But I would rather—almost—give up 
smoking than see a clever child become self-conscious. That 
comes to writers nowadays soon enough even in ordinary circum- 
stances. Let us see to it, then, that we never chuckle over infant 
precocity until there is a door between us and the infant. 


Unfortunately the child-wonder is such an attraction that we 
usually proceed to spoil him. This is at present sadly perceptible 
on the stage. Not long ago it was discovered that “ Little Lord 
Fauntleroy” would “adapt” well, and that a clever girl would 
look quite like a boy if she wore knickerbockers. Since then 


child-actresses have become so popular that child-plays have 
been written for them, and two more of these were acted in 
London last week. 











Undoubtedly the child-actress should not be banished from 
the stage. Some great plays require her. When possible, | think 
modern playwrights should keep her out of their pieces ; but if 
art calls for her, I, for one, would let her pass. To write a play 
for a child is another matter—especially when the other characters 
include, as seems to be considered necessary, the usual stock 
figures, the villain and the wife or the husband on the brink of 
infidelity. All the interviews with the child and her dolls fail to 
convince me that this is nice. Va7e, Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s 
new play, for instance, tells a story that a child should not live in 
for three hours daily. 


Perhaps, therefore, it is a good thing that the new child-plays 
are even duller than the average play that has no child. The 
little actresses are at times quaint, but of course they have not 
the art to conceal art, and I question whether the children who 
look on at them are taken in by the stilted language. A game at 
ball in the nursery is better for children than theatres, even 
though it may end in Tommy’s pulling Kitty’s hair because she is 
his sister, and he has therefore a perfect right to make her cry. 

J. M. B. 





We have been favoured by a correspondent at St. Petersburg with a 
list of publications in the English language prohibited by the Censorship 
during the second half of last year. They are as follows :— 

Bax, J. B. : The Religion of Socialism ; The Ethics of Socialism. 

Blavatsky, H. P,: The Key to Theosophy. 

Brailsford and Bright—Theosophical Siftings. 
Socialism. Practical Work for Theosophists. 
(T.P.S., 2nd year. Vol. ii., No. 7, 1889). 

Christianity and Agnosticism. By Henry Wace, D.D., Professor T. H. 
Huxley, and others. New York, 1889. 

Curzon, The Hon. G. H. (Conservative M.P.): 
in 1889. 

Doran, Dr. : Monarchs Retired from Business, 2 vols., 1854. Vol. ii. 

Magazine of Short Stories. Division I., vol. i., Nos. 1 to 13. 

Oliphant, Laurence : Scientific Religion. 

Ottley: Is Marriage Lawful between People of Different Faiths ? 

Panin: Lectures on Russian Literature. 1889. 

Picton, J. Allanson (Radical M.P.) : Conflict of Oligarchy and Democracy. 
2nd edition. 1885. 

Prize, The, for Girls and Boys, 1889, Nos. 1 to 12, New Series. 

Rose, J. H.: A Century of Continental History, 1780-1880. 1889. 

Royal School Series, No. V. The Royal Reader. 

Schaack, Michael F.: Anarchy and Anarchists. 1889. 

Tracey Turnerelli: A Russian Princess, and A Russian Ghost Story. 


Theosophy and Modern 
By Annie Besant 


Russia in Central Asia 


It is difficult to understand on what principle (or want of it) these 
books have been condemned. We find among them the writings of a 
Conservative and a Liberal M.P.; and even Zhe Prize and the *‘ Royal 
School Series,” than which no more innocuous publications can be found 
anywhere. Books on Socialism, whether advocating it or opposed to it, 
are alike prohibited. Captain Schaack’s book is not only an exhaustive 
history of anarchy in all its varied ramifications, but it also gives a pain- 
fully graphic account of the murder of Alexander IT. This it is, perhaps, 
which has brought down upon the book the displeasure*of the authorities, 
Certain it is that all books containing any allusion to the crimes, weak- 
nesses, or eccentricities of any Russian ruler, however long since he may 
have reigned, are ruthlessly tabooed. 


The fact of so old a book as Doran’s ‘‘ Monarchs Retired from Busi 
ness” being only quite recently placed on the Index, seems to show a 
want of systematic reading on the part of the Censors, who do not appear 
to trouble themselves about a book until it is brought before their im- 
mediate notice. But however that may be, we do not see any commen- 
surate result for all the time and trouble which, without doubt, are given 
to prevent the spread of literature supposed to be pernicious. The plots 
and rumours of plots against the Czar’s life seem not less frequent than of 
yore. It is devoutly to be wished that a healthier state of things may ere 
long dawn upon the great Empire. 
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Dramatic criticism as it is written to-day was admirably illustrated in 
the morning papers on Wednesday, as the following extracts from the 


Times and the Zelegraph will show : 


Times. 
‘The Vaudeville Company are 
at the present time particularly 
well qualified to cope with Gold- 


smith’s amusing tale. 


** Mr. 
ously cut out for 
« « « He does not forget that 
Tony, although unable to read or 
write, was a young squire, and not 


Thorne himself is obvi- 
Tony Lumpkin. 


Telegraph. 

‘‘The greater part of the per- 
formers were painfully nervous ; 
the rest were uncomfortable and 
ill at ease. 


** Mr. Thorne’s Tony is framed 
on the conventional theatrical low- 
comedy lines. It is al- 
ways forgotten on the stage that 
Tony is not a cockney vulgarian 


an absolute clodhopper. but a gentleman’s son. 


** A more 
spirited performance of the famous 


agreeable or more **To play Goldsmith’s master- 
piece without securing a laugh 
would be a difficult dramatic feat, 


very 


comedy than was given yesterday 
afternoon is hardly in these da 


to be looked for.” 


ys but it 


plished.” 


was nearly accom- 
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CHARLES JAMES FOX. 


Lire OF CHARLES JAMES Fox. By Henry Offley Wakeman, M.A., 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, and Tutor of Keble College, Oxford. 
London: W. H. Allen & Co. 1860 


iw George III. had not hated Charles James Fox with an insane 

hatred during his lifetime, the history of England during the 
last thirty years of the eighteenth century might have been a glo- 
rious record of political progress. Fox and Pitt might have been 
colleagues instead of bitter rivals. If they had acted together, 
the power of the King to work mischief through the medium of 
his so-called A true under- 
standing of the King’s character and aims is essential when 
dealing with the career of Fox as a statesman, and Mr. Wake- 
man is deficient in this qualification. 

The third George was neither a bad man nor an incapable 
ruler ; he had many virtues, but his success in forming a party to 
serve as an instrument in his hands does not deserve the appro- 
bation which Mr. Wakeman accords to it. The King’s failings 
are not counterbalanced, as Mr. Wakeman supposes, by the fact 
that “he did honestly and fearlessly what he conceived to be 
right, and never once did, in the course of one of the longest lives 
known to English history, what he knew to be wrong.” This is 
a euphemistic way of expressing that the King was obstinate, 
self-opiniated, and vindictive, that he was determined to have his 
own way, and was unscrupulous in the means which he employed. 
A party, calling itself the King’s Friends, was formed by him, and 
he imposed his will upon the country through the medium of it. 
The very existence of such a party implied, as Junius put it, that 
the rest of the people, constituting the majority in the country, 
must be classed among the King’s enemies. 

Fox had great natural gifts, which were largely neutralised by 
mfluences scarcely less baneful than the King’s hatred. He 
was a precocious child, and he gave promise from his earliest 
days of becoming the brilliant and fascinating man who was 
loved as well as admired by all whose admiration was an honour. 
His father wrote of him when a little boy that he was “all life, 
spirit, motion, and good-humour,” and also that he was “infinitely 
engaging, and clever, and pretty.” Unhappily, his father initiated 
him into the vices which tarnished his. character, and the wonder 
is, not that Fox became a reckless gamester and led a life for 
many years which would now be termed a very fast one, but that 
he ever emerged from the vicious rut, that he ceased to waste 
his substance at the gaming table and his health in dissipation, 
that he gave his mind to letters and politics, that he rose to be a 
statesman of the first rank, and that he was mourned after death 
as widely and sincerely as his more fortunate and decorous 
rival, William Pitt. Many statesmen of the last century had 


friends would have been curbed. 


devoted followers so long as they had patronage to bestow, but 
Fox is the only one of whom it can be truthfully said that he was 








followed because he was trusted, and beloved because he was 
worthy of affection. When the “Alarmists” of his day, who 
correspond to the Dissentient Liberals of ours, joined the Tory 
party and became more reactionary than the Tories themselves, 
when the Whig party in the House of Commons had dwindled to 
a small remnant and its extinction was supposed to be impending, 
the members of it never lost faith in their principles or their 
leader, though feeling themselves helpless in the presence of an 
irresistible and mechanical majority. Lord Thurlow, the most 
thorough and cynical Tory of his time, could not help marvelling 
at their spirit and constancy, and he truthfully said, “ There are 
but forty of them, and there is not one of them who would not 
willingly be hanged for Fox.” 

It is not difficult to set forth a consistent character of Fox, but 
Mr. Wakeman has proved unequal to the task. Fox was a 
member of the House of Commons from 1769 till 1806. He 
led the Opposition for thirty years after formally joining the 
Whigs. He was thrice Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
his tenure of office lasting for a few months only on each 
occasion; and in 1783, when it promised to be prolonged, he 
was expelled from office owing to the deliberate and unconsti- 
tutional act of George III., whom Mr. Wakeman considers an 
“indulgent tyrant.” To judge Fox fairly, it must never be for- 
gotten that his political life was chiefly passed in Opposition, and 
the leader of an Opposition may indulge in a freedom of action 
which is denied to a responsible Minister. He often spoke 
strongly, and, as he admitted, he was sometimes inclined to 
exaggerate in order to gain a rhetorical victory. But his occa- 
sional errors were not, as Mr. Wakeman holds, the rules of his 
political career. Mr. Wakeman writes “that Charles James 
Fox’s faults were faults of character, not of passion — faults 
which vitiated his whole life, and not merely one department 
of it. Those who attentively studied Charles Fox in his 
youth saw how impossible it was to trust him in any matter of 
importance. His leading characteristic was exaggeration, which 
sprang partly from inordinate animal spirits and partly from over- 
weening vanity. He was always in extremes. All that he did 
was overdone.” The foregoing estimate of Fox’s character is 
wholly misleading. To demonstrate this it is only necessary to 
quote what Mr. Wakeman says of him after he became Secretary 
of State in the Rockingham Administration, an office which he 
held for three months only, and during which “he had proved 
himself by far the ablest English statesman of his time. In 
Parliament his ascendancy was unchallenged, and he had shown 
that he could excel just as certainly in the difficult art of minis- 
terial defence as he had formerly done in that of dashing attack. 
His leadership of the House of Commons, short as it was, had 
been marked with courtesy and tact, and his treatment of the 
Irish question in particular had been noticeable for his judgment 
no less than for his boldness.” A man who receives and merits 
this eulogium ought not to be stigmatised by him who writes it 
as being cursed with faults of character “which vitiated his 
whole life.” 

Throughout his “ Life of Fox” there is a hesitation on Mr. 
Wakeman’s part to do him full justice. In referring to Fox’s 
efforts to remove the disabilities of Dissenters, and promote 
religious as well as civil liberty, Mr. Wakeman states that he was 
unfair to the Church of England. He does not quote the follow- 
ing words which Fox used, but he appears to have read them. 
They are significant. When Fox advocated the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts, and was told that to repeal them 
would lead to disestablishment, he said that “if the majority of 
the people of England should ever be for the abolition of the 
Established Church, in such a case the abolition of the Church 
ought immediately to follow.” Mr. Wakeman, as a tutor of 
Keble College, can .scarcely look upon Fox with more kindly 
eyes than those of George III. 

In nothing did Fox act with more judgment or credit than 
when dealing with America and Ireland. He opposed coercion 
in both cases. He disapproved of the Union between Ireland 
and Great Britain, on the ground that the Irish Parliament had 
no right to vote its own dissolution without authority from the 
people ; and no English statesman has ever spoken of the Irish 
people in more kindly terms. Grattan pronounced Fox the best 
friend of Ireland ; and his efforts to establish self-government in 
Ireland in 1782 entitled him to the praise. Pleading the cause of 
the Irish in 1796, he said: “I love the Irish nation. I knowa 
great deal of that people. The Irish may have their 
faults, like others. They may have a quick feeling of injury, and 
not be very patient under it; but I do affirm that, of all their 
characteristics, there is not one feature more predominant in 
every class of the country, from the highest to the lowest order, 
than gratitude for benefactions and sensibility to kindness.” 
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On the advice of Pitt, the King struck Fox’s name out of the 
list of Privy Councillors for having spoken as follows at a meeting 
of the Whig Club :—“I will give you a toast, than which I think 
there cannot be a better, according to the principles of this Club : 
I mean the Sovereignty of the people of Great Britain.” When 
Addington resigned, Pitt avowed his readiness to serve in the 
same Ministry with Fox, and then the King wrote that Fox was 
to be excluded from the proposed Ministry by his “express com- 
mand.” When Pitt died, Fox became Secretary of State ; and 
when Fox died, eight months later, the King said to Lord Sid- 
mouth : “ Little did I think that I should ever live to regret Mr. 
Fox’s death.” No Life of Fox can be fraught with a true lesson 
unless the envenomed animosity of George III. to Fox is 
made evident in it. Mr. Wakeman does not appear to under- 
stand how unwisely the King acted in this respect as in many 
others. He doubts whether Fox had “a distant political ideal,” 
and affirms that “ Fox had no enlarged conceptions of politics.” 
In Fox’s early days, he was far less liberal than in his later, but 
from the first he had in him the essence of a reformer. Speaking 
in 1792, he recalled to the House that he had said in one of his 
earliest speeches : “ The greatest innovation that could be intro- 
duced into the Constitution of England was to come to a vote 
that there should be no innovation in it.” In 1797, speaking on 
the state of Ireland, he said : “1 know no way of governing man- 
kind but by conciliating them ; and, according to the forcible way 
which the Irish have of expressing their meaning, I know of no 
mode of governing the people but by letting them have their own 
way.” If necessary, it would be easy to multiply quotations from 
Fox’s speeches showing that Fox was a progressive statesman, 
and that, in Puritan phrase, he had the root of the matter in him. 
No one has questioned the soundness and extent of Fox’s know- 
ledge of foreign affairs. He was resolutely opposed to all Con- 
tinental entanglements, and he desired above all things that his 
country should remain in amity with all the world. If Mr. Wakeman 
could have brought a more appreciative mind to the consideration 
of what Fox said and accomplished, his “ Life” of him would 
have been at once fairer and more admirable. 





A TRANSLATION OF HERODOTUS. 


Translated into English 
London: Macmillan & Co. 


THE History OF HERODOTUS. 
Macaulay, M.A, Two vols. 


by G. C. 
1890. 
THERE always have been, and probably there always will be, two 
ideas about the duties and office of a translator of the classics. 
One section ef readers demands that a translation shall be, like 
the original, a work of literature, giving the reader the pleasure 
which only a work of literature can give. It must be accurate, of 
course, for otherwise it does not represent the original ; but above 
all things it must be readable—it must preserve as much as is 
possible of the style and flavour of the original, but, none the 
less, it must be written in good idiomatic English, and perfectly 
intelligible apart from the original. Another section demands 
that a translation shall be severely literal ; so literal that the 
reader can see what meaning the translator attaches to every 
word, and follow the form of the sentences. The English is to 
suggest to a classical scholar the Latin or Greek which it repre- 
sents ; the rendering is to be so faithful, that if by any chance the 
original were lost, a line or a clause might be replaced, with little 
chance of error, from the translation. Such a rendering is only in 
a secondary sense a work of literature ; indeed, it is hardly a 
separate book from the original. 

The present translation of Herodotus belongs to the second 
class. Those who have thought of Herodotus as a charming 
writer, never to be taken up without pleasure, or laid aside 
without regret, must rid themselves of their prepossessions. No 
charm of style, no felicity of language, no “careless beauties” 
will help them on their way — these two closely printed 
volumes. The English struggles after the Greek without regard 
to style or idiom, and so resolute is the translator in his deter- 
mination to give the meaning of the Greek, and nothing but the 
meaning, that at times it is almost necessary to turn to the original 
to understand the translation. Thus in 3. 130 Mr. Macaulay 
gives us the following rendering of a sentence, which in the 
original is very simple, and very intelligible : “Upon this Dareios 
presented him with a pair of golden fetters ; and he asked him 
whether it was by design that he had given to him a double share 
of his suffering, because he had made him well.” One is reminded 
by such a sentence of the complaint of the cabman about his 











intoxicated fares : “ When I starte1 they wos all sorted, but now 
they are mixed up, and I don’t know which is which.” Such is 
the result ofa literal (?) translation of pronouns. A literal translation 
of nouns leads to results no less curious. Of Themistocles’ speech 
before the battle of Salamis we are told (8.83): “The substance 
of it was to set forth all that is better as opposed to all which is 
worse, of the several things which arise in the nature and consti- 
tution of man.” One would think that the speech was a moral or 
even a medical discourse. What Themistocles did was to tell 
the Athenians what they had to gain and what they had to lose as 
men and citizens. And what is gained by such baldness as this 
(5. 2): “ Thus it happened with respect to those things which had 
been done to them in former times by the Paionians” ? 

More than once we come upon the phrase “ made expedition 
against” (1. 161, 166). Why is az omitted? To “ make expedi- 
tion,” if it is English at all, would mean to make haste. And 
as there is no indefinite article in Greek, it is difficult to see why 
even the most literal translator should not insert it when re- 
quired by English idiom. Other “literal” expressions are “set forth 
a dinner,” “ establish a siege,” “ exchange speech sensibly,” &c. 

It is clear that Mr. Macaulay has not succeeded in writing an 
English book. On the other hand, it must be allowed that he has 
translated his author with extreme care and accuracy. No one 
with this book at hand can doubt what meaning Mr. Macaulay 
attaches to the Greek words, for if he deviates even in the 
slightest degree from his severe standard, he puts the Greek, 
or a still more literal rendering, in a note. 

Whether he is invariably right in his rendering is perhaps 
open to doubt. The difficult passage in 5. 8 is translated: “They 
celebrate games with every kind of contest, in which reasonably 
the greatest prizes are assigned for single combat,” with a note, 
“the greatest prizes are assigned for single combat in propor- 
tion” (as it is more difficult), The note deserves the more 
honourable place ; but the meaning seems to be that the prizes 
given to one kind of single combat are greater than those given 
to another, in proportion as one kind of combat is more difficult 
than another. In 5. 22 Mr. Macaulay adopts the translation 
which has the imprimatur of Kriiger and others, in which 
cuvetémmre TG mpote is rendered : “his lot came out with that of 
the first ”—z.e., as the note explains, he “was drawn to run in 
the first pair.” But this is obviously open to the objection that 
the runners may not have run in pairs; and according to 
Schémann they ran in fours. Nor does the rendering account 
for the imperfect tense of the verb, though it is true that we 
have the same difficulty with irrw elsewhere. So there is some- 
thing to be said for the rendering—‘‘ran a dead heat.” But 
whether we ag'ree with him or not, the translator is always careful 
and scholarly. 

The conclusion is that Mr. Macaulay has done a good and 
valuable piece of work. The greater is the pity that he has not 
thought it necessary to do it in a more attractive manner. 

We may add that he has given his readers a thoroughly 
revised index of proper names ; and here also we say—Why did 
he not give us an index of “matters”? Nothing is so much 
needed in Herodotus. 

No one cares very much how Greek names are spelled so 
long as he can identify them ; but it is odd to see /gina side 
by side with Azacos, and Aiacos beside Aiases, Pasonians beside 
Kyren/éans, &c. 


THE BARBARY CORSAIRS. 

THE BARBARY Corsairs. (‘' The Story of the Nations" Series.) By Stanley 
Lane Poole. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

Mr. STANLEY LANE POOLE has rendered good service to the 
general reader, by gathering up the fragmentary notices of the 
Corsairs of Barbary, and working them into a continuous and in- 
telligible story. And this he has accomplished with all the vigour 
and spirit of one who loves his theme ; indeed he often writes as 
though he would have liked nothing better than to have hada 
hand in the fray, not much caring on which side he was called on 
to display his valour. Courage and heroism he knows how to ap- 
preciate, whether in Moslem or Christian, whether it be shown by 
Dragut the Corsair, or Decatur the American naval lieutenant. 
The former he pictures as the deau ideal of a sea-rover. “ His 
figure stands apart from all the men of his age—an admiral, the 
equal of Barbarossa, the superior of Doria; a general fit to 
marshal troops against any of the great leaders of the armies of 
Charles V. ; he was content with the eager rush of his life, and 
asked not for sovereignty or honours. Humane to his prisoners, 
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a gay comrade, an inspiriting commander, a seaman every inch, 
Dragut is the most vivid and original personage among the 
Corsairs.” 

Mr. Poole’s apology for piracy, no new institution in the 
Mediterranean, or elsewhere, and which is at least as old as the ex- 
pedition of the Argonauts for the golden fleece, has some show of 
reason. ‘Some cynics,” he says, “there are who will tell us that 
the only reason we are not all thieves is because we have not 
pluck enough; and there must certainly be some fascination, 
apart from natural depravity or original sin, to make a man prefer 
to run countless risks in an unlawful pursuit, sooner than do an 
honest day’s work. And in this sentence we have the answer: 
it is precisely the risk, the uncertainty, the danger, the sense of 
superior skill and ingenuity, that attract the adventurous spirit, 
the passion for sport which is implanted in the vast majority of 
mankind.” 

But the early Moors resisted these temptations. The Otto- 
mans had no love for the sea. “The sea is a huge beast, which 
silly folks ride like worms on logs.” And though they soon over- 
came this prejudice, yet the relations of the Barbary States and 
the trading nations of Christendom were amicable and quiet, 
mutually suppressing piracy, and encouraging legitimate com- 
merce, till the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

Mr. Poole attributes the change to the mistaken and stern 
policy of Ferdinand and Isabella in driving the Moors from 
Andalusia. Many thousands of desperate men, driven from the 
homes their fathers had held for 700 years, crossed to Africa, 
and planted themselves in each rocky nook, whence they issued 
forth to harry the coasts of Spain. They looked on their expe- 
ditions as a holy war against the slaughterers of their brethren, 
and the blasphemers of their faith. The distances were too short, 
and their descents too sudden, to permit effectual protection by 
the Spanish fleets; and once back in their nests, the Corsairs were 
safe. Some of their ports were taken, under the direction of 
Cardinal Ximenes, but the Spaniards could never hold these 
isolated ports for long ; and the neighbourhood of Tunis in par- 
ticular was unassailable by sea, though we cannot recognise the 
heavy tides of which Mr. Poole speaks. 

The author distinguishes between these early Corsairs, whom 
he terms private freebooters, and the authorised pirates of later 
days. Until the Barbary Corsairs became the vassals of the 
Sultan, under Uruj Barbarossa, there had been far more piracy 
and slave-stealing by the Christians than by the Moslems. It 
was under the auspices of the Brothers Barbarossa, as the Italians 
named them, that piracy, or rather privateering, became organ- 
_ ised, and the Corsairs became a valued branch of the Turkish 
armaments. The feats of Uruj remind us, as we read Mr. Poole’s 
graphic descriptions, of the exploits of our own Admiral Cochrane 
(Lord Dundonald) and the capture of the Esmeralda, but, after 
fourteen years, he fell in battle with the Spanish invaders near 
Algiers. 

Several chapters are devoted to the campaigns and marvellous 
achievements of his brother and successor, Kheyr-ed-Din Bar- 
barossa, who is indeed the centre-piece of the history, not less 
daring than his brother, but with more statesmanlike intelligence. 
In following his story, we are really following the naval cam- 
paigns of the Sultan Suleyman, the greatest of Ottoman princes ; 
and whatever may be said of the methods of their warfare, there 
was nothing of the mere pirate in the man whose galleys swept 
the Mediterranean, sometimes in league with Francis I., against 
Charles V., and hospitably wintered in Toulon ; sometimes aided 
by Genoa to humble her commercial rival Venice ; and again 
when Andrea Doria, the great Genoese admiral, broke with 
Francis and went over to the side of Charles V., we find these 
two great naval chieftains pitted against each other to the end of 
their lives. Vivid and picturesque is our author’s description of 
the great battle of Algiers in A.D. 1541, when Doria commanded, 
with Charles V. himself on board the flagship. It was a mar- 
vellous gathering. “There were the Emperor's hundred sailing 
vessels, carrying the German and Italian troops, commanded by 
such historic names Colonna and Spinoza; there were 
Fernando Gonzago’s Sicilian galleys, and 150 transports from 
Naples and Palermo ; there were the fifty galleys of Mendoza, 
convoying 200 transports with the arms and artillery, and carry- 
ing the corps of Gentlemen Adventurers, mustered from the 
chivalry of Spain, and including one only who had climbed up 
from the ranks—but that one was Cortes, the conqueror of 
Mexico.” In vain all that muster. The Emperor himself hardly 
~scaped. Algiers teemed with captives till it became a common 
saying that a Christian slave was scarce fair barter for an onion. 
So closed this famous expedition, begun in glory, ended in shame. 
One of the most interesting chapters in the volume is the tale of 
the siege of Malta, in A.D. 1565, when Dragut fell before St. Elmo, 
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and when after a three months’ struggle the flower of Suleyman’s 
army, or rather a scanty remnant of scarce 5,000 men, escaped in 
their galleys, when the garrison had held out till scarce 600 men 
were left. Inall history there is no record of such a siege, of such 
a disproportion in the forces, of such a glorious outcome. The 
Knights of Malta live for ever among the heroes of all time. 

Soon after this repulse followed the great battle of Lepanto, in 
which Don John of Austria almost annihilated the Turkish fleet. 
The battle rather belongs to European than to Corsair history, 
though the Turkish admiral was a Corsair; but we would not have 
had our author omit the chapter in which he so minutely pictures 
the various incidents of the struggle, in which let us not forget 
that the immortal Cervantes bore his part. 

With Lepanto closes the brilliant period of Corsair history. 
Henceforward the Barbary Corsairs were but petty pirates, cap- 
turing merchantmen and plundering villages, but whose sole aim 
was booty, not conquests; and the staple of the second part of the 
volume is piracy without, and bloodshed and anarchy within, 
whether at Tripoli, Tunis, or Algiers. But the most humiliating 
part of the story is the treatment of these robber hordes by the 
nations of Europe. We can hardly realise that from 1590 to the 
beginning of the present century there was scarcely a Christian 
Power, our own not excepted, that did not pay blackmail to these 
petty pirates, and that no outrages against our common humanity 
were sufficient to induce the maritime Powers to lay aside their 
mutual jealousies, and combine against a common pest. The 
most hideous part of the system was the treatment of the galley 
slaves, chained to their seats in serried ranks for months together, 
and toiling at the oar sometimes for twenty hours together under 
the lash. And this continued till 150 years ago. Nor were the 
cruelties inflicted on their galley slaves by the Christians one atom 
less horrible than those of the Corsaits. Happily the triumph of 
sailstowardstheend of the seventeenthcentury gradually superseded 
the employment of galley slaves ; and the captives were chained 
in bagnios on shore instead of to the benches of the galliots. 
Yet the whole story of the later Corsairs is one long indictment of 
the cowardice or dishonour of Europe. Policy led the Dutch 
first to ally themselves with the piratical States, that the commerce 
of other weaker nations might suffer rather than their own. 
England sometimes subsidised the robbers, that the depredations 
might be directed against her enemies. Even the United States 
bought off the Algerians in 1799 by a payment of 50,000 dollars, 
28 cannon, and a supply of ammunition; and in 1805, again, 
even after the gallant exploits of Preble and Decatur, paid 
60,000 dollars to Tripoli. 

The last two chapters are occupied with the story of Lord 
Exmouth’s bombardment of Algiers in 1826, and the French con- 
quest in 1830, with a supplementary notice of events down to the 
occupation of Tunis. However we may be disposed to condemn 
the latter as an act of wanton aggression accomplished by fraud, 
yet we cannot but feel that, by crushing the last nest of pirates in 
the Mediterranean, the French conquest of Algiers was a long- 
delayed act of reparation demanded by civilisation. 

It should be added that the work is profusely illustrated by 
40 fac-simile illustrations and maps from mediaval writers, which 
add much to the value and interest of the most complete com- 
pendium which has ever been presented to us of the history of the 
Barbary States. 





A LIFE OF CARMEN SYLVA. 


THE Lire oF CARMEN SYLVA. 
Deichmann (née De Bunsen). 
Triibner & Co. 


Translated from the German by Baroness 
One vol. . London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 


A LIFE of the excellent and gifted Queen of Roumania was sure 
to be read with interest. But the Baroness Deichmann, in ren- 
dering this biography into English, seems to have had an 
unenviable task. The original is written in the most approved 
German sentimental style—a style practically unknown amongst 
us: partly, perhaps, because we have lost our primitive innocence 
and know the difference between good and evil, and partly 
because that pernicious thing, the democratic spirit, walks among 
us unabashed, and we no longer believe that the blood of kings 
and queens is different from our own. Moreover, the growth of 
the scientific spirit produces a desire to see things as they are, 
and we no longer care for enthusiasm at the expense of truth. 
Not, indeed, that Carmen Sylva is not all and more than all that 
she has been painted—on the contrary, we believe most sincerely 
that she is. But we should prefer to find it out for ourselves, to 
deduce her nobility of character from her words and actions, and 
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her intellectual capacity from her published work. Probably in 
the end we should arrive at the same conclusion as the Baroness 
Stackelberg. 

Princess Elizabeth of Wied was brought up in the best possible 
atmosphere, both with regard to the development of her own 
character and the position she was one day to occupy. The 
Princes of Wied seem always to have been men of real cultiva- 
tion and loftiness of character, and to have admirably carried out 
the German patriarchal ideal of royalty, living for and amongst 
their people, and setting a high example of life and conduct. In 
her beautiful home at Monrepos, in the Westerwald, the ardent 
and gifted Elizabeth can have learnt nothing but good, and the 
sorrows of her young life—the long and lingering illnesses of her 
father and younger brother, and the loss of two dear friends— 
served only to enlarge a naturally quick sympathy, and qualified 
her to carry out in after-life her high ideal of Queenhood, and 
to be in very truth a mother to her people. In early life she 
seems to have cherished a passionate love of teaching, and so 
convinced did she become that it was her vocation, that at one 
time she expressed her intention of adopting it seriously as 
her profession. “But,” says her biographer naively, “ the 
Princess of Wied insisted on one point, which was that Princess 
Elizabeth should follow a strict course of study, and pass 
her examination as a teacher before her plan could be prac- 
tically carried out. Princess Elizabeth’s restless spirit had calmed 
down in this prospect. Her mother remarked to Fraulein Lavater, 
“ You will see that she will marry now; it would have been too 
soon before.” Such is the power of thoroughness to damp both 
royal and aristocratic enthusiasm. Nor was her mother deceived 
on the point of her marriage, for very shortly afterwards she was 
betrothed to Prince Charles I. of Roumania, the second son of 
Prince Anthony of Hohenzollern and the Princess of Baden. 
The marriage, which took place in November of the same year, 
seems to have been one of genuine affection, and to have turned out 
perfectly. The glimpses of their married life which this biography 
gives show a union of heart and purpose rare enough in any rank 
of life, and perhaps particularly rare in theirs. After the Russo- 
Turkish war broke out in 1877,and Roumania was forced tobreak her 
neutrality, it is difficult to say which of the two displayed the 
greater heroism—Prince Charles in the field, or the Princess at 
home among the wounded. The people made no comparisons, and 
loved them both with passion, and it is impossible to read of the 
popular enthusiasm for their rulers at the conclusion of the war 
without a serrement de ceur. (fall kings and queens were like 
them, what ignoble and unnecessary things republics would seem ! 

As to Carmen Sylva’s intellectual achievements, they have 
been for a long time before the public, to be judged as she would 
wish them to be—without fear or favour. If nothing she has 
done entitles her to a place among the great names of literature, 
she has at any rate shown herself to be a woman of remarkable 
mental range, of quick intellectual sympathy, and keen apprecia- 
tion of all that is best in the world of art. That she should 
have achieved what she has achieved, and should yet remain 
a model woman, wife, and Queen, speaks volumes both for her 
strength of character and the natural riches of her mind. But 
perhaps the fact that this biography of her can be read with very 
considerable pleasure is a greater tribute still to the intrinsic 
interest of her very remarkable personality. 


FOUR NOVELS. 


PART OF THE PROPERTY. By Beatrice Whitby. London: Hurst & 
Blackett. 1890. 

Joun Ciirrorp. By W. Earl Hodgson. London: Remington & Co. 

LOTHAIR'S CHILDREN. By H. R. H. London: Remington & Co. 1890. 


THE Evi. THAT MEN Do. By Edgar Fawcett. New York: Belford 
Company. 
Miss WHiITBy’s first novel, “ The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” 
though full of faults and cumbered with some dreary pages, was 
welcomed by many for its promise of better work. It is pleasant 
to find that the writer is not being spoilt, but seems to be sitting 
down to master her art. In point of workmanship she has made 
a striking advance. The unchastened epithets, the tedious 
digressions on scenery and the more obvious emotions, the dread 
irrelevance of the young person who thinks novel-writing a “ nice 
resource "—all three are cast overboard, and Miss Whitby’s ship 
sails the better for the jettison. Her English is growing self- 
contained, simple, and strong (though she or her publishers might 
be a little more careful with the proof-correcting); and if in places 








it yet leaves something to be desired, it is unfair to blame one who 
so quickly has grown alive to the responsibilities of possessing an 
ink-pot. A like improvement is to be noted in the construction 
of her story. The plot in “Part of the Property” is built up 
simply, and every character has its place in supporting the edifice. 
There is no purposeless decoration, no fussy semi-detached 
excrescence ; and the general effect, if not particularly striking, 
is at least harmonious. 

But artistically it has one serious defect—the death of the 
hero, Jocelyn Carew. The tragedy does not, it is true, shock our 
feelings, as it would had the writer been less skilful. A certain 
sadness runs through the book from the outset, and puts the 
reader in the right mood for what is coming ; and when it comes, 
there is a dignified and restrained pathos in the telling that 
strikes us as admirable. The reviewer who, taught by unhappy 
experience, has been waiting uneasily for the hysterics, has a 
feeling of self-rebuke mingled with his relief when he comes on 
this :— 

The doctor left me there alone—yes, alone: for though a figure lay upon 
the couch before me, and though the soft light of the candles outlined the 
semblance of a face I knew, yet | was alone. That was not Jocelyn; he had 
never let my lightest word pass unheeded ; he had been always ready to dry 
my easy tears ; this figure lay indifferent to the world in all the cruel selfish- 
ness of death. His strong unwasted hands were crossed upon his breast, his 
thick hair was brushed back from his cold forehead ; there was no mark, no 
scar, no sign to show that he was changed—and yet it was not Jocelyn. 


There are tiny indications in the above passage which show 
that Miss Whitby has yet to chasten her style. For instance, 
“his strong unwasted hands,” &c., is an Alexandrine, a vile thing 
in pathos ; and the word “cold” interferes with the thought no 
less than with the rhythm. But in its place the passage is good. 
What we would argue with Miss Whitby is the artistic mistake 
of killing Jocelyn at all. His death inflicts wanton suffering on 
people who, as far as the story lets us know, do not merit it in 
the least. A novel aims to interpret life, and in actual life, no 
doubt, thousands of people seem to suffer without rhyme or 
reason ; but surely it is the novelist’s duty to search for the 
reason, to investigate the causes, and display them in operation. 
To reproduce what seems to him and his readers a merely freakish 
scheme of sufferings and rewards is to stultify his own artistic 
perception. And we may add, not flippantly, that though Jocelyn 
was a fine fellow to swear to his neighbour and disappoint him 
not, this was not what killed him, but his inconceivable folly in 
sitting beside a drunkard in a dog-cart, and not demanding the 
reins. 

Nevertheless, “ Part of the Property” bears out the expecta- 
tions raised by “The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” and advances 
them a stage further. The humour is sprightly, and the pathos 
healthy ; and the whole work shows a literary conscientiousness 
that makes us believe Miss Whitby will go far. 


The cover of Mr. Earl Hodgson’s book bears a picture of a 
young lady fishing from a boat in a storm, and the Right Hon. 
W. H. Smith in the bows with his hat blowing away. Now why 
these things are we do not know; nor can we see any particular 
reason for the book’s existence, although in his dedication Mr. 
Hodgson tells the Right Reverend Bishop of St. Andrews that, 
“in so far as a novel genuinely bodies forth characteristics of 
society, it is not unworthy of the attention of those seeking to 
understand humanity for any serious purpose.” This is so true 
that if the Bishop of St. Andrews did not know it before, we are 
glad he has been set right on the point. How far Mr. Hodgson’s 
“John Clifford” genuinely bodies forth characteristics of society 
may be gathered from a brief summary of its opening chapters. 
John Clifford, a young divine who “ embodies the intellectual spirit 
of the age,” being at his club in Edinburgh, answers a young woman 
who has been advertising in the newspaper “with a view to matri- 
mony,” represents himself as willing to meet her, encloses his photo- 
graph, and signs himself “ Andrew Thomson.” Now it happens 
that there is a real Andrew Thomson in the club—a Major of 
Volunteers, and a Primrose Knight—who, of course, gets the 
telegraphed reply—“ Pray meet me at Royal Hotel, York, 
Monday forenoon. I guess we can come to an arrangement 
very agreeable to both.—Cairp.” And it happens also that 
Caird is the name of a Conservative statesman from whom the 
real Thomson expects preferment. He thinks it may be a 
baronetcy—not of the Primrose League, look you—and at once 
hurries to York, where the girl (an American, sent over to bring 
back “a lord dangling at her heels,” or, failing that, “to bag an 
untitled —— of genuinely blue blood”) receives him with every 
nerve in her body tingling from shame, and where he is told, “Well, 
then, if we find everything all right we shall manage, as we said 
in our wire, to fix up an arrangement such as will more than 
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fulfil your highest hopes. And now, major, leave us your 
address. We'll give you three days’ notice before we sail along.” 

If anybody “ seeking to understand humanity for any serious 
purpose” find this to his taste, we will not blunt his appetite for 
the feast that follows. It is full of a certain misapplied cleverness, 
it has a smart chapter on the “ New Whigism,” and the author 
thinks that if it defines in its new aspect the problem of reconciling 
man to the world and to himself, and presents the old solution, 
the solution of our more cheerful poets and romanticists, in a 
fresh spirit, the book cannot be altogether foolish. We think so 
too. But has the portrait of the Right Hon. W. H. Smith on the 
cover anything to do with the solution ? 


Even those Radicals who steeled their emotions when 
Duchesses became Milliners must have experienced a twinge of 
remorse when they found “H. R. H.” advertising his novel, 
“ Lothair’s Children,” the other day by sandwich-men in Regent 
Street, and by placards on the Underground Railway stations. 
To pity was easy. It is more to the point to thank “ H. R. H.” 
for the glimpses he has given us of the life, thought, speech, and 
manners of the noblest families in this island—the more heartily 
because our previous conceptions erred so far from the truth. 
Here is a sample or two :— 


A SPARKLING CONVERSATION, 


‘You can't catch a whale with a minnow,” plaintively sighs Lord 
Bertie 

“If a minnow can't catch a whale, neither can a donkey,” Lady Bet 
says pointedly. 

** You're implying now that / am a donkey.” 

‘I'm not implying it. Implication leaves room for a doubt, whilst in 
this case there is no doubt. 

rhat's one for you,” says Antinus, laughing. 

‘* It may be one for me, but she hasn't won yet,” says Bertie Pemberton, 
calmly and unblushingly venting a vile pun. 

. * ll * > > 

Mrs. Danton brought her chair close to them, and settling herself com- 
fortably amongst her cushions, said 

** Now go on, you two; we want something to liven us up!" 

**T'm not a musical box, to be wound up to amuse you when you are too 
lazy to think,” says Lady Bet, somewhat testily 

**Oh, yes you are,” said Bertie Pemberton, with an impudent grimace. 
** You're a rusty old barrel-organ ! 

‘If I am, laddie, then you're the monkey that dances to my playing!" 

A burst of laughter greeted this quick retort 

** I see you're getting your monkey up! 

**The monk, he went down, my dear,” and her ladyship pointed signi- 
ficantly to the floor. 

**Lady Bet! Lady Bet! No punning! Fancy you being guilty of a 
pun—and such a one! Don't deny your guilt,” said Antinus. 

**T may be gilt, and yet be good silver. A pun’'s a pun, though a bad 
one,” she answers unblushingly ‘ 

This was received with a universal groan. 

Wit. 
Mr. Gladstone appears as ‘* Mr. Sadrocke.”’ 
A POLITICAL SENTIMENT FROM THE HERO. 

‘I should imprison them [the Irish members], keep them there, give 
them no communication with their friends outside, and no means of relaxa- 
tion that are not allowed to the other criminals within the prison walls, and 
that humanity demands. If they fell into ill-health, all that is done for the 
other prisoners should be done for them—nothing more. There would be no 
reason to regret if prison life eventually killed them. It would be a good 
thing for the country in every way. You will say 1 am bloodthirsty. I am 
not so.” 

“The Evil that Men Do” is a sombre, repulsive book, evidently 
owing its inspiration to M. Zola, yet quite as evidently written 
with genuine feeling. The style is bizarre, and in places detest- 
able ; indeed, a reviewer who wished to stand well with the public 
might easily find excuse in the language of the book for condemn- 
ing it in unmeasured terms. It is more honest, however, to point 
out that literature of this sort is still on its trial, and very rightly 
has to make its way against odds. We believe Mr. Fawcett’s to 
be as honest an attempt (in spite of its style) as “ L’Assommoir :” 
and if a man feels driven to write on these matters we are far from 
condemning him. The raison détre of this ghastly book, how- 
ever, will first have to be established by a better, we think. 
Nevertheless, we would by all means invite men to read it and 
judge for themselves. . 


A “ROYAL” GAME. 
Gotr. By Horace G. Hutchinson. (The Badminton Library.) London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
THE literature of Golf has been increasing during the last 
decade ; but this now issued by Mr. Hutchinson will hold its 
own as an authoritative and standard work. 
Undoubtedly the characteristic feature of the volume is the 





wealth of artistic studies by Mr. Thomas Hodge. For many 
years this brilliant amateur has devoted his humorous genius to 
the sketching of golfing celebrities. Fifty of these sketches are 
here very creditably reproduced. What golfer cannot recognise 
the enthusiastic devotion to the game in the face of Mr. Suther- 
land, the Bohemian ease of Mr. Pat Alexander, the manly 
dignity of Sir Robert Hay, the unruffled tranquillity of Mr. Wolfe 
Murray on his pony, the dogged determination of Mr. George 
Glennie, or the resigned calm of the veteran golfer Mr. Whyte 
Melville? Perhaps his sketch of Allan Robertson is too dumpy 
in appearance ; yet the face is good, and the expression familiar to 
old players. Mr. Harry Furniss, too, has contributed a number 
of laughable drawings, and famous players have been photo- 
graphed in different parts of the game, so as to show the tyro the 
style to adopt and the style to avoid. 

The Poet-Laureate of the game in our day is Dr. Andrew 
Lang. In his student days at St. Andrews he enjoyed the game, 
and can write about it with accuracy as well as with literary 
polish. We therefore looked for an excellent historical sketch 
from his pen as the introductory chapter to this volume ; and 
we have got it. With intense care and antiquarian research he 
has cleared up the legendary lore about its origin ; and who is 
better fitted for anything connected with the mythical than Dr. 
Lang? He brings in Professor Michel to assist him with the 
derivation of the name. It seems to be Celtic; for, though 
something like golf was played in the Netherlands, there is no 
specific resemblance whatever between golf and the Dutch game 
called Kolf. “Clearly,” he says, “golf is no more kolf than 
cricket is poker.” 

Golf is a royal game. Queen Mary Stuart played both golf 
and pell-mell at St. Andrews after the death of Lord Darnley. 
In 1503, in the Royal Accounts, two guineas are set apart “for 
the King to play at the golf with the Earl of Bothwell.” In 1603, 
James VI. appointed a royal clubmaker ; and fifteen years after- 
wards he gave another a monopoly of ball-making. In the latter 
case the King taxed Dutch balls; “ but this,” says Dr. Lang, 
“was before the delightful discovery that it is good for a country 
to be undersold by foreign cheap labour.” The ill-fated Prince 
Henry was a golfer. Charles I. played many a keen match on 
the links of Leith; and all are familiar with the story of his 
breaking off a match there because news came of the Irish 
Rebellion. His son, James II. (then Duke of York), was an 
enthusiastic player. Once he was twitted by two Englishmen 
about the superiority of the English style: the prince took a 
shoemaker as his partner, and in a foursome thoroughly beat the 
boasters. 

Following the literary treat from the pen of Dr. Lang, comes 
a very well written article by Lord Wellwood, on the general 
points of the game. Both sexes can engage in it; and he has a 
good paragraph on “women’s rights.” Two can play at it ; and 
anyone can easily find his match. Duffers are as enthusiastic 
over the game—when well matched—as are the most brilliant 
professionals. A fine day, a good match, and a clear green! 
These words sum up a golfers dream of perfect happiness. The 
writer has some very humorous hits. His description of the 
holing out of the last “ putt” before a “ gallery” is inimitable. 

Mr. Hutchinson contributes the greater part of the matter; and 
most of what he writes is penned with the authority of experience 
as a champion player. We are of the old school, and we think 
that skill is degenerating into force. In olden times one played 
most of all with wooden clubs, and certainly putted with a wooden 
putter. But now take a set like that of Mr. David Lamb, and 
you will find one wooden club, a brass-bottomed club, and half 
a dozen iron clubs of different shapes and lengths. At St. 
Andrews, in olden times, the least fault was punished, because of 
the narrow course and the number and hardness of the hazards ; 
but now one can force along outside the hazards without any 
Jinesse or skill. Still Mr. Hutchinson gives very good advice to 
players as to the choice of clubs suited to their physique. His 
elementary instruction on driving, playing through the green, 
approaching, and putting, is particularly well written ; every point 
tells. He is conversant with all the details and niceties of the 
game; though in his craze for the abolition of the stymie, 
he says nothing about the fesse necessary for that fine part 
of the game. The great secret of good driving is in keeping 
under firm control all parts of the body whose free movement 
is not essential to speed of swing. He gives excellent hints 
on match and medal play, where different calculations come in 
His humour comes out pleasantly in his description of the pig- 
tail style, the headsman, the pendulum, the recoil, the hammer- 
hurling, the double-jointed, the surprised, and the disappointed. 
With regard to nerve and training, he tells us of a famous tiger- 
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slayer who missed short putts from very nervousness. We 
are afraid it is not nervousness: our own weakness, as well 
as old Tom’s, was an over-anxiety which made us miss 
them. The chapter on giving odds might have been 
shortened ; but that on caddies is most enjoyable. Of course, 
at the top of the living professionals stands Tom Mortis, “the 
High Priest of the hierarchy of golf,” father of the marvellous 
player who four times in succession won the champion belt 
for golf. Mr. Hutchinson then takes us over the most celebrated 
links, St. Andrews bearing away the palm for general variety, 
interest and associations. Some good anecdotes are interspersed 
throughout the pages, but it is curious that he should, within a 
dozen pages, tell the same one about old Tom. 

Sir Walter Simpson contributes a good paper on a golfer 
“out of form.” Adepts can benefit by his advice. The Right 
Hon. A. J. Balfour’s remarks on the Humours of Golf are most 
enjoyable. He tells us of a gentleman, who had never touched a 
club, becoming so enthusiastic that, besides ordering a full set, 
he “hired a bunker (sandpit) for his own exclusive use.” He 
quotes one of the legends as to the fate which has overtaken 
beginners wrestling with the horrors of a really bad bunker. It 
speaks of a player who had quarried so long in a bunker that the 
caddies had a controversy as to whether he had played forty-five 
or sixty-five before getting out. Another resolute player returned 
to the upper air after being hard at work in a bunker, with the 
remark : “I went into that place at a quarter past twelve. It is 
now a quarter to one. You are at liberty to form your own 
estimate.” His transcript of a conversation between Mr. Pat 
Alexander and Tom Morris on New Year's day is on the whole 
characteristic ; but Tom’s vernacular must have been cooked by 
the slayer of John Stuart Mill. ; 

The true golfer will estimate highest among all the contri- 
butions that of Mr. H. S. C. Everard on “Some Celebrated 
Golfers.” He has exercised extraordinary discrimination in his 
differentiation of the merits and styles of the different players, 
both professional and amateur. These eighty pages will be often 
referred to in the estimate of first-class players. Of him Mr. 
Hutchinson remarks, with well-merited emphasis, “ No man in 
England or Scotland, probably, has more all-round knowledge of 
the game than Mr. Everard, and none is more devoted to it.” 
Perhaps he has scarcely risen to the true pitch of enthusiasm in 
writing about the celebrated players “of old”—Allan, Park, Dunn 
(as professionals), and Stuart, Condie, Hay, Maitland-Dougall 
(as amateurs) ; but his judgment of modern players is marvellously 
accurate. He has played with all, and he can tell the weakness 
as well as the strength of each. 

A galaxy of brilliant literary, professional, and artistic talent 
has combined to make this volume the best of that excellent 
series of sporting manuals which are so much admired by 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, to whom they are dedicated. No 
deeply interested golfer will neglect to read it, or will let it be far 
from his library table during the golfing season. 





TRADE DEPRESSION AND ITS CAUSES. 
RECENT ECONOMIC CHANGES. By David A. Wells. London: Longmans» 
Green & Co. 1890. 
IT is a matter for sincere congratulation that Mr. Wells has 
found time to complete the series of investigations which he 
commenced some time back, and some part of which appeared 
in the Contemporary Review in 1887. In the present volume he 
applies himself to the full treatment of the economic problem 
presented by the changes of the last twenty-five years, which he 
then could consider only in detail. This breadth of treatment it is 
which gives his work its peculiar value. There is much in his 
pages that has been presented to the public before ; the statistics 
are rarely new, the illustrations often old; but few books, if 
indeed any, show so thorough a comprehension of the whole 
phenomena of modern economic and industrial history. The 
central fact from which he starts is the recent and _pro- 
longed depression of trade. This, together with the questions 
as to its nature and causes, is ever before him. In illustration 
of its extent and its meaning, he quotes the opinions of 
recognised authorities in most countries and in many industries ; 
and then, having exhibited its realities, he enters upon the more 
arduous task of analysis. It is an arduous task indeed. Causes 
almost without number, and often without meaning, have been 
assigned. They vary, indeed, from an alleged over-production, to 
“the low price of German vinegar.” There are two which he 





singles out for investigation. They are the increased develop- 
ment of machinery and the improvements in modes of locomo- 
tion and transport. At first sight no doubt it seems that there 
is little of value in his discovery. A discovery, indeed, in the 
strictest sense of the word, it is not, and Mr. Wells is the last 
man in the world to claim any originality for his work in that 
sense. Over and over again we have been told that these two 
facts are the two distinctive features in the economic progress 
of the present century. No doubt they have been important 
throughout, and of increasing importance ever since the day 
when Arkwright took out his first patent; but Mr. Wells 
urges, and, we think, quite fairly, that during recent years 
they have become of far greater practical importance than 
ever before. ‘“ Within the period named, man in general has 
attained to such a greater control over the forces of Nature, and 
has so compassed their uses, that he has been able to do far more 
work in a given time, produce far more product, . . . . and 
reduce the effort necessary to ensure a comfortable subsistence in 
a far greater measure than it was possible for him to accomplish 
twenty or thirty years anterior to the time of present writing 
(1889).”. With regard to certain industries, the assertion of such 
progress might no doubt be disputed ; but when we consider 
the phenomenal improvements in the general processes of manu- 
facture, we cannot but agree with the remarks cited above. The 
same influences were at work before, but never before did they make 
themselves so forcibly and widely felt. It remains to consider the 
other leading causes which have been alleged in explanation of the 
depression. They are familiar enough, and each of them has found 
advocates who believe, and no doubt with sincerity, that a little, 
or perhaps a lot of, legislation in the direction they indicate 
would remove all or nearly all ground for complaint. It is hardly 
a travesty to say that the enthusiasts in each cause regard their 
own particular grievance as the one obstacle in the way of the at- 
tainment of universal happiness. A few other changes remain to be 
made, they admit, but these changes would be both few in number 
and unimportant in character—and then? Why, then the mil- 
lennium. But agricultural loss, changes in the relations of capital 
and labour, alterations in prices are, Mr. Wells urges, themselves 
consequences of the two great changes which he has delineated 
so admirably and in such formidable detail. One main cause of 
difficulty has yet to be dealt with. The equable settlement of 
commerce in its natural channels has been impeded by the ill- 
judged restrictions which panic-stricken administrations have im- 
posed on the free interchange of commodities. From this 
reproach England at least is free, but none the less has she been 
a sufferer from the protective ardour of foreign countries. Such, 
then, is Mr. Wells’ analysis of the most recent economic phenomena. 
He adds something more, for taking into his view a longer 
period than that to which he has hitherto confined him- 
self, he points out the true and abiding nature of the progress 
achieved during the last half-century or more. To whom has 
that progress meant most? To the mass of the people, is his un- 
hesitating reply, in support of which he places before the reader, 
whether willing or unwilling, evidence culled from the most dif- 
ferent quarters. The working class is better fed, better housed, 
and better paid. It is true, no doubt, that there has been progress, 
that no class has shared more fully in this advance than the great 
working class, which forms the bulk of the community ; yet de- 
spite these changes there is undoubtedly an increasing discontent 
with the individualistic system under which that advance has been 
made. We do not quarrel with Mr. Wells’s account and 
criticism of the various causes which have been alleged as 
occasioning that lack of satisfaction. He says, correctly enough, 
that there are many compensations offered the community 
for the displacement of labour which is so continually occur- 
ring; but then it is well to remember that the compensation 
is offered, not to those who suffer, but to those who do not suffer. 
That is a consideration which we think the author has neglected. 
He has mentioned it, no doubt, but it demands more than a 
passing allusion ; for to those who look out upon the future the 
uncertainty of employment cannot but seem a dangerous menace 
to the continuance of our civilisation itself. It is a grave state 
of things when the majority of a nation depends upon a weekly 
wage, and when that weekly wage is painfully insecure. Toa 
nation relying for its position on its industrial supremacy it is 
the most serious of all dangers. In other words, in considering 
the economic well-being of the nation, we cannot afford to neglect 
the well-being of the economic individual. If we neglect him, 
he is singularly apt to remind us of his wants and his presence. 
This problem is perhaps somewhat outside the task which Mr. 
Wells undertook, but we cannot but wish that in so able a work 
as his it had received more notice than he has given it. It 
presses for solution. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


BOUND appropriately in drab, a quarto volume of three hundred pages 
has reached us, in which is set forth the ‘* Records of a Quaker Family 

the Richardsons of Cleveland.” Mrs. Boyce states that she set out 
with the intention of merely writing a short account of certain well-known 
members of her own family, but her task has almost insensibly enlarged 
itself until the volume which she has actually published may fairly be 
described as an elaborate family history, extending from the closing years 
of the reign of Charles II. to the present time. The first members of the 
family to whom we are introduced are William and Elizabeth Richard- 
son—quiet, homely people, who lived all their days on a secluded 
farm amid the Cleveland Hills. They were members of the Church 
of England; but, in Mrs. Boyce’s words, ‘* believing that they saw 
their way to a higher spirituality in the doctrines preached by 
George Fox, they thought it right to join the society he had 
founded. Integrity and uprightness still happily distinguish the 
Friends, but simplicity, calm dignity, and a certain spiritual elevation of 
tone, all of which are amply illustrated in the ordered beauty of the 
majority of the lives recorded in this volume, are already characteristics 
of the Society with which the modern world is rapidly becoming unfamiliar. 
There are chapters in this book which give an impressive picture of meek 
but invincible fidelity to principle, large-hearted and long-sustained phil- 
anthropic labour, quiet kindliness, and gracious courtesy of speech, in 
which, however, mere compliments were shunned like the plague. We 
gain glimpses also of the tranquil home-life of the members of a once 
despised and persecuted sect; though it must be added that sleek prosperity 
rather than sharp persecution is reflected in all but the earliest pages 


i > : ; ; 
of these fascinating records of an honourable, an industrious, and a thrifty 
family, who achieved commercial success, and used the growing means at 
their disposal with a fine sense of stewardship. A pleasant literary flavour is 


given to the book by the interesting allusions to Dr. Aikin, Mrs. Barbauld, 


Hannah More, Lindley Murray, Mrs. Ellis, and other mild luminaries of | 


a vanished generation. The book is, however, too discursive, and life is 
too short for us to grapple with the superfluous information contained in 
appendices which run from A to R, and it lies out of our province to 
deal with the ‘‘ nine pedigree tables, and an index to the marriages re- 
corded in them.” We are glad, however, to notice that an edition of the 
work —not intended for the elect—is published in which these pedigrees, 
&c., are happily conspicuous by their absence. 

Archdeacon Farrar’s new volume, ‘‘ Truths to Live By,” like that on 
** Every-day Christian Life,” to which it is meant to be a companion, is 
made up of ‘simple pastoral sermons, not written with any view 
to publication, but addressed from week to week to a general con- 
gregation.” In one respect, however, these sermons differ from those in 
the previous collection, because they are concerned almost exclusively 
with the exposition of doctrine, whereas ‘* Every-day Christian Life,” 
as the title indeed suggests, dealt entirely with matters of practical 
religion. Dr. Farrar sufhciently indicates the scope of these twenty-four 
sermons when he refers to them as an “effort to make clear some 
of the most essential truths of the Christian faith in simple and untechnical 
phraseology”; and it is almost needless here to do more than add that 
they set forth in bold outline, and with characteristic clearness and 
felicity of expression, the chief elements in New Testament theology, 
as unfolded in the writings of St. John and St. Paul. At the end 
of the book, in response to a general wish, Archdeacon Farrar prints 
three or four carols, including ‘‘In the field with their flocks abiding,” 
a Christmas carol which has been exquisitely set to music by Mr. Farmer 
of Harrow 


A useful addition has just been made to the growing number of reliable 


the shane of the ** India Office List for 1890,” 





works of reference, in 


which is published by authority, and has been compiled by direction of | 


the Secretary of State for India in Council. In some four hundred clearly 
printed double-columned pages, a brief statement will be found of the 
services of each member of the India Office establishment, the higher 
grade of the Civil Service of India, and of other Government servants in 
civil employment in that country. The record of the public services of 
commissioners, political agents, collectors, magistrates, and other officials, 
is given in alphabetical order, so that the latter half of the book, so far as 
India is concerned, somewhat resembles, in the scope and character of tLe 
facts which are given, the information supplied in ‘*‘ Men of the Time.” 


The earlier portion of the work contains an abstract of the regulations of | 
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the Civil Service of India, and a great many statistics and facts relating 
to the government and administration of the Empire. The account which 
is given of India itself is abridged chiefly from Sir William Hunter’s 
** Imperial Gazetteer,” but in every case the figures quoted have been 
corrected up to date. There is a good index to the volume, and a 
number of coloured maps of the different Presidencies and Provinces of 
British India. It is proposed to issue the work at the beginning of each 
year, and the Registrar and Superintendent of Records states that he will 
be glad to receive from those concerned early intimation of errors or 
omissions, but no communications of this kind can be dealt with which 
do not reach the India Office by the end of November in each year. 


One of the most readable, and in the best sense of the word picturesque, 
books of travel which we have recently come across, is Mr. Wolff's 
description of his ** Rambles in the Black Forest.” He is an enthusiast 
on the subject, and he speaks with the authority of a man who has 
known the district intimately for nearly thirty years. The Black 
Forest was long ago termed the ‘“‘ paradise of pedestrians,” and it is 
not so many years ago since it was only accessible to travellers who 
were sound in wind and limb. Those were the days in which it was 
possible to obtain in exchange for a Rhenish florin a night's lodging, break- 
fast, dinner, and supper, and then sometimes find that the purchasing 
powers of that wonderful coin were not even exhausted. Roads have 
been made since those days, and railways built, and now there is 
scarcely a point of any importance which cannot be reached on 
wheels. In that glorious air, and amid such romantic scenery, the 
man who rides, however—unless he has lost the use of his legs—must 
be incurably lazy. Walking is always preferable in this forest of dark silver 
firs, and half the charm of a sojourn in the district lies in the fact that the 
tourist is allowed to wander where he likes, without let or hindrance. It 
is possible, says Mr. Wolff, to walk from end to end, ninety miles one 
way and over forty another, with the comfortable assurance that every- 
where you will find clean quarters and decent food ; and that no matter 
in what direction your steps may turn, you will still be amid scenery of 
unquestionable beauty. The quaint customs which still linger amongst 
the peasants of the Black Forest, and the romantic legends which are 
entwined amid its folk-lore, alike receive justice in this unpretending but 
attractive book. 

Students of English poetry ought to be grateful to Professor Dowden 
for reprinting from the first edition of 1798 the ‘* Lyrical Ballads ’—the 
literary outcome of a walking tour which Wordsworth and Coleridge took 
as young men. The impecunious young poets, as all the world knows, 
hit upon the plan of a joint book to defray the expenses of their trip. The 
volume was published anonymously in London in the autumn of 1798, 
by ** J. and A. Arch of Gracechurch Street,” and this reprint follows that 
edition page for page, and line for line. The volume is printed in old-faced 
type closely resembling that employed in the original work. Professor Dowden 
hasaddeda few noteson the dates and occasions of the poems and on variations 
of text. He mentions, for example, that Wordsworth composed ‘* We are 
Seven ” whilst walking in the grove at Alfoxden in the spring of 1708. 
The poet met the little girl within the area of Goodrich Castle in 1793, 
and when, five years later, he recalled the incident in verse, it is curious 
to learn that the last stanza was composed first. Professor Dowden says 
with truth, that the ‘* Lyrical Ballads ’—-which open with ‘* The Ancient 
Mariner” and end with ‘Lines written a few miles above Tintern 
Abbey ”—may well be considered one of the most remarkable books in 
the whole range of English poetry. 

Boys who are about to leave school and to engage in office work are 
naturally anxious—at least if they possess a spark of common sense—to 
learn something about their future duties. In a little volume of fifty 
pages, entitled ** From School to Office,” avowedly ‘‘ written for boys,” 
Mr. Crouch takes the prospective junior clerk into his confidence, and 
gives him, in clear and explicit terms, some insight into the kind of work 
which awaits him. Stress is laid on the necessity of at all events ordinary 
proficiency in English composition ; the importance of good penmanship 


| and quickness at hgures are enforced, and the advantages of a knowledge 


of shorthand, and such modern languages as French and German, are duly 
pointed out. This little book does not deal in vague generalities, 
but takes up, one by one, the details of a young clerk’s duties, and treats 
them in a thoroughly helpful and practical way. 
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